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Two of the participants in the 1979 Gallaudet College Summer Learning Vacation 
program in Kansas City were Cindi Seyler and her two-year-old son, Jesse. They 
are shown exploring the wonders of a petting farm together. (Feature article start¬ 
ing on page 5) 









The Editor’s Page 


Murphy’s Law in Full Effect 

Murphy’s Law: Anything that can go wrong probably 
will—and at the worst possible time and in combina¬ 
tions of misfortunes. And Murphy’s Law was in full ef¬ 
fect as respects the June 1979 issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. 

The May issue at our old printers was late, resulting 
in a delay in ascertaining material available for the June 
issue. And that included the “overset” which could not 
be readily converted to a new type style. 

Change to a new printer involved becoming familiar 
with an entirely different scope of operations. Com¬ 
munication gaps were inevitable. Assumptions were 
made which turned out to be wrong, at certainly wrong 
at the Editor’s end! 

All in all, we have had our problems but hope with 
this, the July-August, issue we are on the right track 
again. We have changed to Helvetica as a more read¬ 
able type face but are open to suggestions. 

More About Deaf Jurors 

Thanks to Muriel Horton-Strassler, Associate Editor, 
Disabled USA, we reprint from the Vol. 2, No. 2, 1978, 
issue of that publication in answer to our recent re¬ 
quest for input on developments regarding deaf jurors: 

DEAF JUROR DISQUALIFIED. . . . 

“The interest of the plaintiff in becoming a juror must be 
secondary to the interest of the State in assuring a fair trial to 
the litigants in its courts.” 

That statement by Federal District Judge Elsijane Trimble 
Roy at Little Rock was the heart of an opinion in the court 
case of Mrs. William Eckstein, who is deaf, against an Arkan¬ 
sas law. The law disqualifies persons who are deaf from serv¬ 
ing as jurors. 

Judge Roy ruled on the case June 9. In her 17-page opinion 
she commended Mrs. Eckstein for wanting to serve as a juror, 
but said the interest of the litigants supersedes any other 
interests an individual may have in serving on a jury. 

The decision is expected to be appealed. 

In her lawsuit, Mrs. Eckstein contended that her constitu¬ 
tional rights were violated March 20 when Pulaski Circuit 
Judge William J. Kirby dismissed her as a prospective juror. 
The dismissal was in compliance with Act 568 of 1969, which 


disqualifies from jury duty any person whose senses of hear¬ 
ing or seeing are substantially impaired. 

The ruling by Judge Roy said that Mrs. Eckstein’s interest in 
serving as a juror is not a “fundamental right” protected by 
the U.S. Constitution. The decision upheld the validity of Act 
568, by stating that the law does not violate the requirements 
of the Due Process and Equal Protection Clauses of the Four¬ 
teenth Amendment. 

During a hearing on the lawsuit April 7, Mrs. Eckstein dem¬ 
onstrated her ability to follow interpretation for the deaf. In 
her ruling, Judge Roy took note of this, also the fact, that 
during a court proceeding, Mrs. Eckstein’s attention would 
be confined to the interpreter, and at times it would become 
necessary for her to request a repetition of testimony. In this 
context, Judge Roy’s ruling said, delays could arise “and it 
would be most difficult to assure that all parties would receive 
an expeditious and fair trial.” 

Author Credit 

The May 1979 issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN in¬ 
cluded an article which should have carried author 
credit—“New Jersey’s Telecommunication Training 
Program for the Deaf,” contributed by Judith Torrey, 
Coordinator. 

Author credits and photo credits are a problem, for 
all editors. As stated on numerous occasions, we strive 
to give such recognition. Unfortunately, pictures as 
submitted all too often fail to include credit notes. 
Manuscripts come in without bylines in the text; cover¬ 
ing letters do not always make it clear as to who pre¬ 
pared the material. Sometimes indications are, for one 
reason or another, it is desired that articles be printed 
without bylines. 

We welcome contributions of all kinds. We can do a 
far better job if they are accompanied by clear-cut 
credit information. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE 

The editorial address of THE DEAF AMERICAN is 
6374 Kingswood Drive, Indianapolis, Indiana 46256. 
All material intended for publication should be sent 
to that address. 
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On September 5, 1979, Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Director of the National 
Association of the Deaf, died of a heart ailment at New York University Hospital. 
Additional stories will appear in the September 1979 issue of The Deaf American. 


Frederick C. Schreiber 
1922-1979 
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\bu can now call 

Merrill Lynch onTTY 


A s America’s leading investment firm, 

, Merrill Lynch is delighted to offer 
you an unprecedented range of financial 
and/or investment services—via TTY 
We are among the first investment 
firms offering TTY service in the North¬ 
east. This is in line with our policy of 
offering all investors the best possible 
service. 

The Merrill Lynch Account Execu¬ 
tive operating the TTY is Mr. Joseph 
Steiniger. The TTY phone number is 
(914)473-1488. 

Just a single TTY call can bring 
you authoritative information about cur¬ 
rent opportunities to meet virtually every 
need. For example: high income from 
high-quality fixed income securities. 
Unusually attractive growth possibilities 
in today’s stock market. Convenient ways 
to get tax-free income—or participate in 
tax shelters. And many other areas of 
interest. 

Free 2-Part Information Kit 

As a way of introducing you imme¬ 
diately to Merrill Lynch’s vast information 
resources and service capabilities, we are 
pleased to offer you this exclusive 2-part 
Kit. It includes: 

L 

The Merrill Lynch Guide to Better 
Investing. 

20 pages. Contains 14 sections, and 
covers such areas as: How to control risk. 
How to protect principal and earn inter¬ 
est. How stocks perform compared to 
other securities. How to invest in varying 


climates. How to determine if your 
investments suit your objectives. And 
much more. 

2 

Investments For a Changing Economy. 
16 pages. Current edition. Analyzes 
today’s business and economic climate— 
and selects attractive-looking opportuni¬ 
ties in a wide range of investment areas. 
Including high-yielding bonds. Good- 
quality stocks that seem especially attrac¬ 
tive. And many “surprises” that may be 
of interest to you. 

For your free copy of this informa¬ 
tive Kit, just mail the coupon below. Or 
call on TTY: (914)473-1488. 

'- 1 

Mail today—for free 
2-part Investment Information Kit 

I Mail to: Merrill Lynch, Mill & Garden Streets, 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12602 

■ □ YES, I am interested in increasing my investment skills and in [ 

I learning more about attractive opportunities for achieving my I 
| investment objectives. Please send me your exclusive free 2-part | 

■ Information Kit as described above. I understand that maldng ■ 

[ this request involves no obligation whatever on my part. 

■ Name _ . 

I Address _ | 

■ City _ State _Zip_ ■ 

I TTY Phone _ I 

J Merrill Lynch customers, please give name and office address of 1 
I Account Executive: 


Merrill Lynch 

Merrill Lynch Pierce Fenner W &Smith Inc. 

__ A breed apart. — —- — _ _J 

@Copyright 1979 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Incorporated. 

Member, Securities Investor Protection Corporation (SIPC). 
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Gallaudet’s Summer Learning Vacation: 

A New Beginning 


When the doctor tells a family that 
their child is deaf, it may take some time 
for them to understand fully all the im¬ 
plications of that diagnosis. Perhaps 
most of us react by thinking that this is 
the end, but that’s not true: Instead, it is 
a new beginning. 

My husband and I both come from 
hearing families, so 6 years ago when 
our son Chris was born deaf, he was lit¬ 
erally the first deaf person we had ever 
known. Our learning about the world of 
the deaf has been gradual; however, a 
new summer program sponsored by 
Gallaudet College has broadened our 
understanding immeasurably. These 
Summer Learning Vacations have been 
held on the Gallaudet campus in 
Washington, D.C., for six years. But this 
summer, four extension vacations were 
held: in Buffalo, New York; Atlanta, 
Georgia; Berkeley, California; and in 
Overland Park, Kansas. We chose to at¬ 
tend the last session because Johnson 


By MARNIE CAMPBELL 

Many of us for the first time had con¬ 
tact with professionals who were honest 
with us. Previously, some parents had 
not been informed of the various 
theories of educational approaches, or 
what an Individualized Education Pro¬ 
gram (IEP) is. One mother told us that 
her audiologist had never explained her 
daughter’s audiogram to her because 
he thought she wouldn’t understand it! 
Several families had been to a series of 
doctors, with various diagnoses as a re¬ 
sult. Whom do you believe? It was most 
interesting to share our common expe¬ 
riences and frustrations. 

The 27 staff members involved with 
the Learning Vacation believed in giving 
parents correct, complete information, 
“telling it like it is.” For example, Gerald 
Johnson (KSD superintendent) talked 
about Total Communication with us, 
giving us the benefit of his experiences 
in different educational situations. He 
also said to us, “Most of your kids will 



Ed Franklin, Director of our Summer Learning Va¬ 
cation, emphasizes his point in talking with par¬ 
ents. 


questions about disciplining, educating 
and just coping with day-to-day prob¬ 
lems. At the school her daughter at¬ 
tended, sign language was forbidden. 
However, Mrs. Garton learned it se¬ 
cretly, and one night when her little girl 
woke up crying from a nightmare, she 
signed: “A lion is chasing me. My legs 
are weak, but my strong father will push 
him away.” Mrs. Garton understood in 
sign language what she never could 
have verbally, so she was able to com¬ 
fort and reassure her child. At that time 
she decided to use sign language with 
her all the time, which went against 
educators’ advice. She said, “I will 
never allow someone else to tell me I 
can’t understand my daughter.” 

That’s the kind of credibility most ex¬ 
perts don’t have. We have generally 
worked with teachers and professionals 
who are competent, but perhaps may 
not even be married or have no chil¬ 
dren, let alone a deaf child. How can 
they really understand the problems 
that we’re facing on a daily basis? 

Probably the most helpful of the staff 
were those who are deaf themselves. 
Ken Clark not only told us of his experi¬ 
ences in the community as the coor¬ 
dinator of KSD’s on-the-job-training 
program, but also he discussed freely 
his experiences attending first a public 
school, then a residential school, 



Jim LeBuffe, Gallaudet College s parent educator, shows Mary how to sign a story to Jesse, age 2. 


County Community College (JCCC) marry other deaf kids. Have you ever 
where classes were held and the Kansas thought about that?” (And most of us 
School for the Deaf (KSD) where we hadn’t; it’s not easy to visualize that 
lived are nearest to us. On June 3, our when they’re preschool age!) 
family and 13 others drove to KSD from Mary Lou Garton also shared some of 
five states, some as far away as 600 her experiences with us. Her deaf 
miles. Our 10-day session was organ- daughter is now 28, a married teacher at 
ized by Ed Franklin, Director of the Gal- Berkeley, but she had many.of the same 
laudet Extension at JCCC. difficulties we parents have today— 


PHOTO CREDITS: Ed Franklin, Director, Summer Learning Vacation. 
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graduating and going on to Gallaudet 
College, marrying his high school 
sweetheart and raising their two hear¬ 
ing children. He remembered what it 
was like to be the only deaf kid in his 
neighborhood. He had friends, but not 
many good, hearing friends; on his 
block there would usually be one per¬ 
son who was willing to take the time, 
make the effort to learn sign language. 
The insights we gained from his experi¬ 
ences were invaluable; Ken is not only 
very perceptive, but he has the ability to 
communicate those perceptions to par¬ 
ents. 

Both Ken and the teacher aides in the 
children’s class were also good for our 
son. Like all deaf children, he needs the 
exposure of good role models who are 
deaf, and there they were, 24 hours a 
day! He loved it. 

These staff members worked with us 
in formal and informal settings. During 
the day, the children (deaf and hearing) 
went to classes according to age and 
ability level. We parents had classes in 
sign language, sessions with parent 
educators in which various demonstra¬ 
tions were given (some involving our 
kids as models) and group counseling 
sessions. Classes were held morning, 
afternoon, and evening over a 10-day 
period, so there was time to cover a lot 
of territory! And we so desperately 
needed that. 

The counseling sessions were mainly 
divided into separate mother’s and 
father’s groups. Some of the things we 
touched on included behavioral prob¬ 
lems and difficulties in the extended 
family. We found that many of us had 
similar experiences in raising our deaf 



Evidence of a busy schedule: four-year-old James catches 40 winks between classes. 



In the parent’s class, Mary Lou Garton explains about her deaf daughter’s successes in life. 
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Akil and Umar, five-year-old twins from Kansas City, Missouri, enjoy playing kickball as much as other 
children during the Summer Learning Vacation. 


children. For those who had hearing 
siblings too, there was some resent¬ 
ment at times. How do you handle it? 
One mother told of her problem with 
her parents who had not yet accepted 
their grandson’s deafness. She cried as 
she told us that although theirs was a 
close-knit family, this was something 
they simply could not discuss. No com¬ 
munication at all; that’s a problem. But 
by sharing our different experi¬ 
ences—what worked, what didn’t 
work—perhaps we helped each other. I 
hope so. 

It may sound like we were so busy 
going to class that there wasn’t much 
time for a vacation. Not so. Somehow, in 
our 10 days together, Ed Franklin man¬ 
aged to arrange a trip to the zoo, a Kan¬ 
sas City Royals baseball game, a picnic 
in the park, a parents’ night out to a 
local fun spot and a barbecue. We ate 
all our meals together in the dining hall 
so we had an opportunity to know each 
other well. I can’t say it was a relaxing 
vacation, but then, how many good va¬ 
cations really are? 

What was the main "message” we all 
got? To communicate. That seems so 
logical, and to most of the hearing 
world, probably a foregone conclusion. 
But with our deaf kids it may not be as 
easy as that, so this Summer Learning 
Vacation was really a chance for a new 
beginning: learning from and sharing 
with other families in similar circum¬ 
stances. 



About 100 workshop participants cheer for the Kansas City baseball team: “GO, ROYALS, GO!” 
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The stock market moves fast. 

Now you can, too! 

Bear Stearns. 
iheTDD/TTY Brokers. 

Bear Stearns has installed the TDD/TTY system, so you can have 
the fast, convenient investment services every investor deserves. 

Bear Stearns. A powerful force in the investment community for 
over 50 years. Now as easy to reach as your telephone. 

To find out more about how a Bear Stearns 
professional can help you, mail the coupon below or 
call James Tarsy/NewYork City TTY <212) 952-6679. 

Send this coupon for more information! 


Mr. James Tarsy, V.P. 

Bear, Stearns & Co. 

Members New York Stock Exchange, Inc. 

55 Water Street 

New York, New York 10041 

(212) 952-6679 

Atlanta/Boston/Chicago/Dallas/Los Angeles/New York/San Francisco/Amsterdam/Geneva/Paris 


Please send me the following: 

□ special research report on investment 
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□ information on tax-free bonds. 
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□ information on options. 
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□ information on Keogh/IRA accounts. 

□ information on commodities. 
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Street-:__City 
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Zip 
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Sign Language Issues: Instructor Training 
Accreditation, Certification, Professionalism 

By DOUGLAS J. N. BURKE, M.A. 


As sign language gains further acceptance, recognition and 
use throughout the United States, the need for sign lan¬ 
guage instructors will increase. In order to protect consum¬ 
ers, hiring institutions and instructors themselves, formal 
accredited programs for training and certifying sign lan¬ 
guage instructors have become a necessity. The author 
suggests a certification process which can be used as a 
reference model by states seeking to certify their sign lan¬ 
guage instructors. The paper was presented at a statewide 
conference on communication in Texas Regional Day 
School Programs for the Deaf in May 1977. Mr. Burke is re¬ 
gional superintendent/director of Services for the Deaf, West 
Texas-Panhandle Region, El Paso. 


Introduction 

The language of signs that has been and is being devel¬ 
oped by interested persons throughout the United States is 
evolving probably at a faster rate than any other language 
known to modern man. Presently, the language is being 
taught in over 300 colleges and universities, and in countless 
public schools, churches and community programs. In recent 
years, the language has gained acceptance as an interna¬ 
tional medium of communication between and among deaf 
and hearing persons. In fact, the language of signs is re¬ 
garded by some as the fourth most widely used method of 
communication in the United States. 

Another reason for the general development, acceptance 
and growing demand for sign language skills is that they are 
increasingly being utilized in nearly every known profession 
that involves deaf persons. Although most of the enrollees in 
sign language classes are hearing persons, more and more 
deaf persons are attending in order to improve their own sign 
language skills. The recent impetus given to the Civil Rights 
Code for the Handicapped by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare is likely to generate an even greater 
emphasis on sign language skills along with all other forms of 
communication utilized by deaf persons. 


Instructional Roles 

As the language of signs emerges or gains wider recogni¬ 
tion, acceptance and usage, the quantity and quality of in¬ 
struction is also to be improved. Sign language instruction, 
as it is generally known, requires skills at many different 
levels. Instructional skills are needed to teach persons of dif¬ 
ferent ages and even of different handicaps. Expertise is 
needed to teach persons who wish to learn beginning, inter¬ 
mediate and advanced sign language skills for basic manual 
communication, for conventional sign language, for inter¬ 
preting in various professional areas such as educational, 
judicial, religious, medical, legal, social, rehabilitative, voca¬ 
tional and political settings. Still different skills are needed 
for persons wishing to instruct others in reverse interpreting 
and in the receptive aspects of communicating manually. In¬ 
structors must have exceptional skills in order to instruct 
others in international sign language, story telling, dramatic 
dialogue, sign-singing and in sign-dancing. Most difficult of 
all is for one to acquire the skills needed to instruct others in 
Ameslan or American Sign Language. 

Contrary to what many people may think, sign language 
instructors also have the responsibility to help safeguard the 


quality of the language of signs. One such responsibility is to 
insure that the sign is relevant to the concept that it is sup¬ 
posed to represent. Some sign language developers and in¬ 
structors have gone so far as to produce signs that are ir¬ 
relevant to the basic visually oriented concept that the signs 
are expected to convey. A visual violation would be to express 
the signs which mean “red E” while conceptually thinking 
about the term “ready.” Sign language instructors are ex¬ 
pected to guard against such violations of real concepts. 

A second expectation would be for sign language teachers 
to insure consistency in the use of sign language. Communi¬ 
cation among and between people presupposes not only a 
common language but a common method for expressing the 
language. Thus the signed word for a house in two different 
locations in the same state or in the same nation can be 
utilized more effectively by people if the signs are at least 
basically identical. 

Sign language has still another quality that must be 
safeguarded by sign language instructors. The language 
must be preserved and conveyed as a viable, adaptable, 
transmutable language. Instructors should be able to illus¬ 
trate how sign language can expand to include new concepts 
as they emerge in our civilization and still retain the basic 
language so often referred to as Ameslam or American Sign 
Language. 

There are yet other basic skills and qualities which sign 
language instructors are expected to convey to their stu¬ 
dents. For example, within each area are specific expressive 
and receptive sign language skills that must be mastered. 
Education can be broken down into various subject areas, 
each requiring skills that are different from one area to 
another. Many instructional activities require interactive 
communication between the teachers and the students in 
order to clearly convey and comprehend specific concepts, a 
skill that many current sign language instructors do not pos¬ 
sess. When considering the skills, obligations and respon¬ 
sibilities and the growing field of sign language developers, 
researchers, instructors and instructional apprentices, the 
emergence of a new profession seems definitely to be on the 
rise. However, certain criteria must be met before profes¬ 
sional status is achieved. 

Profession vs. Certification 

There are at least five basic criteria that a practice must 
meet before it is generally recognized as a profession. The 
five elements suggested in a study by Ernest Greenwood (4) 
are: 1) skills based upon knowledge organized into a system- 
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atic body of theory; 2) professional authority emerging as a 
function of extensive education; 3) community sanction con¬ 
ferred by a series of formal and informal powers; 4) a profes¬ 
sionally regulated code which compels ethical behavior on 
the part of its members; 5) a professional culture generated 
by the interaction of members within the required social 
rules. In addition, William J. Goode (3) has suggested that a 
profession is likely to be a terminal occupation. Judging from 
the criteria just referred to, the field of sign language instruc¬ 
tion will have to experience much growth and development 
before the status of a profession is attained. However, a faster 
approach would be to link up with an established field such 
as academic instruction and thereby gain professional ac¬ 
ceptance and recognition in a relatively shorter time. 

As the demand for sign language instruction and learning 
opportunities increases and becomes more widespread, the 
need for a professional discipline will intensify. There are 
several reasons underlying such a need. One reason is that 
the consumers have an economic right to receive training 
under certified sign language instructors. In addition, sign 
language instructors have the right to receive their training 
under an accredited training program. Hiring institutions 
must be assured that the persons whom they hire are offi¬ 
cially certified to be instructors of sign language. However, 
the need for a professional discipline also begets the need for 
a formal training program for sign language instructors. 

Establishing an accredited institution of learning with a 
formal training program for certifying instructors would be 
the standard route to take towards establishing a profes¬ 
sional discipline in the area of sign language instruction. 
Such a program would have the effect of assuring consum¬ 
ers, personnel offices and the instructors themselves that 
their training and recognition are formally approved. How¬ 
ever, when awarding accreditation or certification rights and 
privileges, an official awarding institution is needed. 


The Role of SIGN 

Until recently, there was no beacon of leadership which 
could resolve the problem and meet the need to evaluate and 
certify sign language instructors. An exploratory training and 
evaluation workshop on sign language instruction was con¬ 
ducted by sign language programs at Gallaudet College in 
1975. From this workshop a new group emerged under the 
sponsorship of the National Association of the Deaf. The 
group became known as the Sign Instructors Guidance Net¬ 
work (SIGN) and is currently directing the only training and 
evaluation program leading to professional certification for 
teachers of sign language in the United States. 

The criteria, materials and personnel that SIGN has an¬ 
nexed to its evaluation process comprises the only opera¬ 
tional mechanism available. During the 1976 convention of 
the National Association of the Deaf in Houston, Texas, cer¬ 
tification for instructors of sign language was implemented 
for the first time. The main objectives of SIGN (5) are to: 

1. provide an effective avenue for the exchange of informa¬ 
tion on methods and materials among teachers of SIGN; 

2. provide a closer relationship between teachers of SIGN, 
the language of deaf people, and the national organiza¬ 
tion which represents deaf people; 

3. arrange for the upgrading of teachers of SIGN through 
workshops and other short-term training; 

4. develop certification standards and procedures for 
teachers of SIGN; 

5. develop a national directory of teachers of SIGN as a 
reference source for schools and agencies. 

The workshops, currently being offered by SIGN under the 
National Association of the Deaf Communicative Skills Pro¬ 
gram, are not yet designed to offer in-depth coursework in 


sign language instructional skills. Instead, the workshops 
supplement the sign language instructional skills of teachers 
by teaching them new skills. Reinforcement is also provided 
for teachers who have through miscellaneous coursework 
and teaching experiences developed appropriate skills of 
their own. Hence, the primary functionof SIGN at the present 
time is to provide a program for evaluating and certifying 
rather than for training sign language instructors. 

There are at least two ways to utilize the SIGN program. 
One would be for purposes of teacher certification. SIGN 
has an established body of personnel along with media and a 
system for evaluating the instructional skills of sign language 
instructors. Applicants who are seeking to be certified can be 
certified in several skill areas and can receive a comprehen¬ 
sive certificate which would enable the holder to adequately 
teach any system of sign language. So far, only 50 persons 
have achieved some category of certification under the SIGN 
program, six of whom are residents of Texas. 

At the present time (1977) there does not exist in Texas or 
any other state, a sign language teacher certification pro¬ 
gram. It is possible, for example, to develop a state certifica¬ 
tion program for sign language instructors that is modeled 
after the SIGN program. Since many of the sign language 
instructors are working with educational program personnel 
in Texas, it might even be beneficial to move in the direction 
of obtaining state certification for sign language instructors. 
However, the only recourse open to Texans at this time would 
be to utilize the SIGN certification program. 

A second way would be to utilize SIGN as an accreditation 
body. As such, SIGN would perform the same function for 
accrediting state or university sign language instructor cer¬ 
tification programs as does the National Council for Accred¬ 
itation of Teacher Education Programs. As such, SIGN would 
evaluate the personnel skills of sign language teacher 
trainers and evaluators, their criteria, their training and 
evaluation media, materials and the overall training and 
evaluation program based upon a formal set of accreditation 
criteria. A program that becomes fully accredited to train and 
certify sign language instructors could then receive official 
accreditation status under the Sign Instructors Guidance 
Network. Although SIGN has not yet moved in this direction, it 
is conceivable that an officially or generally recognized group 
of sign language personnel could be drawn together in Texas 
in order to implement a certification program in cooperation 
with SIGN and which could later receive accreditation status. 


Certification: State or National Function 

The question has been raised as to whether or not certifica¬ 
tion is a state or national function. Historically, certification 
has been a state function and interstate programs usually 
consist of reciprocal arrangements. There are exceptions, for 
example, where a national certificate is required in order for 
one to qualify as a teacher of braille to sighted persons. Cer¬ 
tificates for teachers of the deaf are provided by the State of 
Texas but also by the Council on Education of the Deaf. 
Hence, it would not be unique for sign language instructors 
to be receiving certificates from one or both, the State of 
Texas and from SIGN. 

The issue of certification for sign language instructors is 
not very far behind the general trend of teacher certification 
in the United States. Texas, for example, reached its goal of 
certification for teachers in the early fifties and is continually 
re-evaluating its requirements (6). But then too, the need for 
certified sign language instructors was not as manifest then 
as it is now. Since the inclusion of sign language, statewide, 
as one of the methods of communication for deaf students 
and their hearing peers in all areas of school life, the need for 
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certified teachers of sign language will soon reach crisis pro¬ 
portions. 

Questions That Need Answers 

At this point we are at the crux of the matter of state-based 
sign language instructors certification programs. Let us as¬ 
sume that Texas is ready for an official SIGN-accredited pro¬ 
gram for the certification of sign language instructors. Let us 
further assume that Texas is ready to set up a training and 
evaluation program, has top level personnel and has an 
adequate number and variety of training sites, equipment, 
media and materials. What then are some of the basic con¬ 
siderations relative to implementing such programs along es¬ 
tablished state routes? 

Some of the questions that need answers are: Linder which 
institution should such a program be housed? Should it be an 
official program under the University of Texas? Should it be a 
program instituted at the Texas School for the Deaf? Should 
it be housed in the state government as a separate agency? 
Should it be located within the certification framework of the 
Texas Education Agency? Assuming that a person has been 
duly trained, evaluated and recommended for certification as 
a sign language instructor, which organization should have 
the role of awarding certificates? Finally, what role should the 
state agency have in approving the individual programs for 
training and evaluating sign language instructors? These and 
many other questions need to be answered. 

Perhaps the best way to approach these questions would 
be to suggest a process for the certification of sign language 
instructors in the state of Texas. Admittedly, the process will 
contain inconsistencies from state to state but it at least will 
prepare the way for alternative considerations. 

A State Process 

The sequential process for certification of sign language 
instructors within the framework of the Texas Education 
Agency’s Division of Teacher Certification would basically 
evolve through three phases (7). Phase one would focus on 
obtaining state approval for the certification of sign language 
instructors. The second phase focuses upon institutions ap¬ 
plying for state approval to have the program established 
within their structure. The third phase is concerned with the 
actual establishment of such programs and achieving accred¬ 
itation status. 


Phase I 

Approval to Certify 

Step 1 

The process would begin on the basis of perceived needs 
for sign language instructors in the public schools. The need 
for qualified sign language instructors has already been per¬ 
ceived and expressed informally by numerous public school 
personnel, professional groups, public school adminis¬ 
trators, and by organizations of and for the deaf, both, pro¬ 
fessional and lay groups. 

Step 2 

Once the need has been expressed, the idea is subjected to 
a general study. How should the need for sign language in¬ 
structors be defined? What different levels of sign language 
instructional skills are needed? What sort of demand exists 
for instructors and in which areas are their skills needed? All 
of these data and much more are to be gathered before a 
studied presentation can be made. A specific organization or 
project team could implement this study, preferably through 
utilizing the experience gained through SIGN. 


Step 3 

Once the study has been completed, a basic proposal is 
developed. The proposal should primarily define the need, 
recommend alternative solutions to the problem and then 
outline a process for meeting the need. Such a proposal 
would necessarily include a recommended basic program for 
training and evaluating sign language instructors in the vari¬ 
ety of areas referred to earlier in this article. 

Step 4 

The completed proposal is then presented to the Texas 
State Board of Examiners for review. The board may accept 
the proposal as presented, it may recommend modifications 
or it may even appoint a task force of the board to study the 
proposal in detail. 

Step 5 

If the proposal warrants further consideration, the State 
Board of Examiners circulates a position statement on it. The 
statement is given statewide circulation, usually to deans, 
heads or directors of teacher education programs in the col¬ 
lege and universities. Reactions are also obtained from di¬ 
rectors of personnel, public school superintendents and from 
appropriate professional organizations. 

Step 6 

The reactions, including letters, obtained relative to the po¬ 
sition statement are then reviewed by the State Board of 
Examiners for Teacher Education. Persons wishing to make 
oral presentations (pros and cons) regarding the proposal are 
also heard by the board. After receiving feedback regarding 
the proposal, the information is carefully reviewed. 

Step 7 

After reviewing the feedback received relative to the propo¬ 
sal, a collective decision is made to approve or deny the re¬ 
quest. A proposal is approved only when the Board of 
Examiners feels that the request is reflective of the public 
school needs and it is completely feasible for operationaliz¬ 
ing. An approved proposal is then recommended to the State 
Commissioner and State Board of Education for final ap¬ 
proval. 

Step 8 

When a proposal is approved by the State Board of 
Education, the Division of Teacher Certification proceeds to 
notify the colleges and universities about the approval so that 
the institutions which choose to present training programs 
for approval may do so. 


Phase II 

Approval to Provide Program 

After the request for a certification program has been ap¬ 
proved, and the institutions of higher learning with State 
Board approved teacher preparation programs have been 
notified of this approval, it is then up to the institutions to 
prepare a teacher training program plan and submit it for 
State Board of Education approval. (NOTE: An institution 
seeking to offer the training program for the first time would 
have to obtain approval of both the institution’s teacher train¬ 
ing program and for the plan to provide a specific program of 
training for sign language instructors.) 

Step 1 

The first step would be to study the need for sign language 
teachers and obtain a general idea as to the demand for such 
training. This could be statewide in view of the wide scatter of 
professional populations working with deaf persons. How¬ 
ever, the needs nationwide, would also be meaningful in 
terms of a sign language instructors preparation program. 
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Step 2 

Based upon the need study, a review is made of the overall 
requirements relative to the teacher certification program 
that has received State Board of Education approval. The 
institution should then decide if it is willing to make a com¬ 
mitment to provide the training. Such a commitment is based 
upon the availability of qualified staff, resources and 
facilities. 

Step 3 

As soon as the institution is prepared to accept the respon¬ 
sibility for providing training, a program plan is designed. The 
plan should have input from as many relevant sources as 
possible within and outside the institution. The first prefera¬ 
bly tentative plan should include subject content, describe 
field-based experiences, student-teaching arrangements and 
relevant professional education requirements. It should in¬ 
clude preparation plans for the different skill levels, types and 
length of training period needed to achieve specific types of 
skills. Consideration should be given to graduate programs 
for sign language instructors, researchers and adminis¬ 
trators. 

Step 4 

The tentative plan, when completed, should then be submit¬ 
ted to appropriate professionals who are in-the-know about 
similar program designs, including Texas Education Agency 
units such as the Teacher Education and Certification Divi¬ 
sion. The Communicative Skills Program of the National As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf and SIGN should definitely be con¬ 
sulted. The state Office of Education for the Deaf and the 
Statewide Project for the Deaf should also be a party to the 
designing of such a program. Other groups such as the Texas 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf, the Texas Association of 
the Deaf and the state Parent-Professional Organization in 
Texas would be able to provide meaningful input. The Divi¬ 
sion of Teacher Education may also suggest modifications so 
that the published requirements for such a program are satis¬ 
factory. 

Step 5 

The tentative design, after it is adequately prepared, is then 
submitted to a local advisory group known as the Local 
Cooperative Teacher Education Center. This group, which 
usually reflects the practitioner’s point of view, may also 
suggest some changes. The expressed needs of public 
school personnel officers are frequently considered as a part 
of the Center review. The suggestions of this group are incor¬ 
porated as necessary to semifinalize the proposal. 

Step 6 

An effort should be made to garner and incorporate the 
useful input of administrators and teachers of the deaf, par¬ 
ticularly deaf teachers, into the final proposal. This group 
would be comparable to the Local Cooperative Teacher Edu¬ 
cation Center but consist almost totally of personnel who 
work with the deaf. It is recommended that the program pro¬ 
posal not be regarded as a final draft until this input has been 
obtained. 

Step 7 

After the input from steps four, five and six have been ap¬ 
propriately incorporated into the design, the proposal is then 
formally transmitted to the Division of Teacher Education 
(Texas Education Agency) by the Dean or Head of Teacher 
Education of the institution that is applying for the program. 
The proposal is then reviewed by professional staff members 
from the Division of Teacher Education and from other ap¬ 
propriate specialty personnel or units within the Texas Edu¬ 
cation Agency. If the program proposal does not meet all of 


the requirements, the necessary modifications are made be¬ 
tween the applying institution and the Division of Teacher 
Education and Certification through correspondence. 

Step 8 

The program proposal that meets all requirements is 
placed before the State Board of Examiners for Teacher Edu¬ 
cation. After reviewing the proposal, the Examiners then rec¬ 
ommend approved proposals to the State Board of Education 
for final approval. 

Step 9 

After final approval is given by the State Board of Educa¬ 
tion, a letter conveying the approval is then sent by the Com¬ 
missioner of Education to the president of the applying in¬ 
stitution so that the program can be implemented. 


Phase III 

Program Implementation and Accreditation 

Implementing the sign language teacher training program 
will probably be the most involved and difficult phase of the 
entire process. Program aspects such as securing qualified 
personnel, obtaining adequate funding and facilities, acquir¬ 
ing appropriate media, training materials and texts will de¬ 
mand considerable administrative ability. However, the coor¬ 
dination, maintenance, and operation of the program can be 
expected to be even more difficult. 

Once the program becomes operational and broad 
guidelines and policies are established, program standards 
and goals for achieving them will have to be formulated. 
Standards for teacher preparation will have to be defined and 
refined through research and through input incorporated 
from the general field. Information about the program must 
be disseminated in order to gain public and professional rec¬ 
ognition and support for the program. Organizational chan¬ 
nels for interagency cooperation with the program need to be 
instituted so that training and practicum needs can be met. 

The sign language teacher preparation program is to be 
continually evaluated not only against its own standards for 
excellence, but also against standards by accreditation 
bodies, including the Sign Instructors Guidance Network. 
The evaluations should occur periodically and frequently 
enough to insure that adequate progress and change are 
being made to meet existing needs in the area of sign lan¬ 
guage. Evaluation for accreditation purposes, however, is 
usually required every five to ten years. 

Relative to student recruitment, there will be many more 
persons available than can be absorbed in the training pro¬ 
gram. Students will emigrate to the program from throughout 
Texas and the United States. However, there will also be many 
more from countries throughout the world. In fact, sign lan¬ 
guage classes of various kinds can be established to provide 
sign language skills for persons who are aspiring to utilize 
sign language in other professional fields such as medicine, 
law, political science, theatre, and on either the under¬ 
graduate or graduate level. 

The need and demand for such a training program can only 
increase in the years ahead. One reason is that along with the 
growing demand for sign language skills is emerging the 
concomitant demand for sign language instructors. A second 
is that the impact of two recently produced Federal legislative 
mandates upon our nation will foster an even wider demand 
for sign language instructors and instructors with sign lan¬ 
guage skills. Public Law 94-142, for example, emphasizes that 
handicapped students be placed in the least restrictive envi¬ 
ronment (1). This would mean, for many hearing impaired 
students the inclusion of personnel in the regular school pro¬ 
gram who have appropriate sign language skills. Another law, 
Section 504 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1973, also 
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requires that public agencies and institutions provide for the 
needs of all handicapped citizens on an equal basis with 
other citizens. (2). The combined impact of both laws are 
expected to produce a demand for personnel skilled in the 
use of sign language, and this in turn will only enlarge the 
demand for trained and certified sign language instructors. 

Conclusion 

As difficult as Phase III may sound, the sign language in¬ 
structors program is likely to be one of the most rewarding 
need-meeting services in all areas of special education. The 
need for such a service is exceeded only by its uniqueness. 
The program is likely to be an extremely attractive center for 
qualified and competent personnel who have long aspired 
towards serving with such a center. 

One of the long range objectives could be to develop 
graduate level degree programs in the area of sign language. 
Through a far-reaching research program, sign language 
needs can be met in all walks of life where deaf and hearing 
persons experience problems that require professional 
analysis. 

Such a program could easily become an international cen¬ 
ter for sign language research and training. Its scope will be 


conditioned only by its facilities, funding and personnel, 
since the need is actually world-wide and in nearly every pro¬ 
fession known to mankind. In fact, so unique is the concept, 
that with proper guidance and support, such a program could 
become a world renowned center for advanced scholarship, 
expertise and research on sign language arts and sciences. 
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TELECOM AND YOU 

By Barry Strassler, Executive Director 
Telecommunications for the Deaf, Inc. 

TDI AGENTS ARE YOUR 
BEST FRIENDS 

This column "Telecom and You” de¬ 
buts with this month’s edition. It will be 
published monthly, so please look for it 
in each issue that you receive. 

On page viii in the 1978-79 edition of 
the Blue Book (the International Tele¬ 
phone Directory Of The Deaf), you will 
find a listing of authorized agents of 
TDI. You may find a friend or two on the 
list. 

These agents are your best friends. 
They are unsung heroes of the deaf 
community. And often they are unap¬ 
preciated, which is sad. 

The agents are not interested in per¬ 
sonal glory; they are not out to make a 
quick buck off the customers; they exist 
in their roles for one reason—to derive 
satisfaction out of serving the deaf 
community with telecommunication 
needs. And on their income tax returns, 
they often file a loss for the tax year. 
This means they subsidize the operation 
out of their pockets in order to keep 
things rolling. 

When obsolete machines are do¬ 
nated, they often make room for these 
in their basements and in their garages, 
thus sacrificing much-needed space for 
personal use. 

Many of these donated machines lack 
essential parts, forcing the agents to 
spend endless and thankless hours 
hunting for these items. 


And when these parts are located, 
they are still faced with a backlog of 
customer orders. And that means spare 
time, after working hours must be de¬ 
voted to filling these orders. No wonder 
they are always having that tired look on 
their faces every day. 

Customers who have problems with 
machines or need to have machines 
serviced often expect the agents to re¬ 
spond quickly to their needs. But when 
an agent or two serves a large met¬ 
ropolitan area, or an entire state or a 
territory of few states, then the quick 
service is an impossibility. Not too many 
deaf people are interested in being 
agents, thus accounting for shortage in 
this field in many areas. 

When the supply of donated ma¬ 
chines is low or nil (Model 15 is just 
about depleted), these agents are 
forced to "beg, borrow or steal” ma¬ 
chines from various sources. They 
knock on the doors of telephone com¬ 
panies, the telegraph companies and 
other concerns, pleading for these ma¬ 
chines. Making this very frustrating is 
the competition from hearing radio 
hams and business firms for the lot of 
machines put out for disposal. And 
often the agent loses, and the deaf 
community suffers. 

Aside from the machines, these 
agents serve as manufacturers’ repre¬ 
sentatives for couplers and portable de¬ 
vices. These electronic devices are very 
expensive and some irate customers 
accuse the agents of overcharging. 
These customers do not realize that the 
agents have nothing to do with the 
prices, as the manufacturers set the 
prices back at their factories. And the 
commission rates paid to these agents 
are small. No one gets rich in the tele¬ 
communications trade. 


The list of agents in the Blue Book are 
the ones authorized by the TDI. This 
means these agents follow the strict TDI 
Code of Ethics. Their performances are 
reviewed periodically by the TDI Screen¬ 
ing Committee, headed by DuWayne 
Dukes, of Mableton, Georgia, and if not 
deemed satisfactory, they can be re¬ 
moved. This has happened in the past. 

Unfortunately there are some people 
who are not TDI Authorized Agents but 
work on the servicing and selling of 
TDD’s (Telecommunication Devices for 
the Deaf). If you have doubts about 
them being agents, you have the right to 
ask them to show their authorized agent 
card. If they refuse or give vague expla¬ 
nations, do not patronize them. It is be¬ 
cause the TDI is not responsible for 
these unauthorized individuals in case 
problems occur. 

Remember one thing — many of these 
agents have people working with them, 
and they are called service personnel. 
They are issued service personnel cards 
by the TDI also. 

Next time you meet or see an agent or 
a service personnel person, give them 
your praise. They deserve it. 
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Steve Jamison helps 
deaf students translate 
computer language into 
meaningful careers. 

Dr. Steven Jamison of IBM, himself 
handicapped, is helping other handi¬ 
capped people- deaf college students 
-to learn computer programming 
and to enter the business world. 

For the last several years Dr Jamison 
has traveled all over the United States 
recruiting deaf college students fora 
unique IBM summer program that pro¬ 
vides valuable on-the-job experience. 

/As a result, all of the people who have 
participated in the program and grad¬ 
uated from college are now employed 
as programmers with various firms. 
Steve Jamison has not only helped 



many deaf persons begin productive 
business lives, he has helped American 
business, government and industry 
gam many useful new employees. 

We 're proud of what he's accom¬ 
plishing and pleased we're = =;= = 
able to help. ^^ 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 









Rafael Pinchas, Emigrant Russian Jew, 
Has Diplomatic Career Goal 


By DAN McCLINTOCK and CATHY CARROLL 


Maybe it was because he was deaf as 
well as Jewish. Maybe it was anger— 
against a society that undervalued him, 
against parents that felt anxiety rather 
than pride for their son. Maybe it was 
also partly hope. 

At any rate, since he was a child 
Rafael Pinchas, a young Russian Jew 
from Tashkent, the capital city of the 
Uzbekistan, in Soviet Central Asia, did 
what many dissatisfied Russian Jews 
only talk of doing. At 18, he told his star¬ 
tled parents that the Russian govern¬ 
ment had issued him a visa. He said he 
was going to Israel. 

Now a Gallaudet College graduate 
and a U.S. resident, Rafael Pinchas re¬ 
calls his “flight” from Russia with a mix¬ 
ture of meriment and pain. 

“It is not easy to get a visa to leave 
Russia,” he said smiling during an 


interview at Gallaudet. “First you must 
pay an ‘emigration tax’—900 rubles. 
That’s a lot of money in Russia. 

“I got a job as a carpenter to earn 
money for the tax. I didn’t tell anyone 
about that job. And I saved all the 
money.” 

But the tax was not everything. Russia 
hoards her people as a stingy ac¬ 
countant hoards banknotes. Even as a 
teenager, Rafael was convinced that 
more than money was needed to assure 
his exit. 

“I went to the visa application office 
dressed like a bum. I wore old, dirty 
clothes. I walked as if I were not sure 
where I was. 

“I exaggerated my deafness. I pre¬ 
tended I could not lipread. I pretended I 
couldn’t understand the questions they 
asked. Finally, when they asked me to 


sign the application, I pulled another 
trick. I always write with my right hand, 
but I signed the form with my left hand. 
Of course, my signature was unrecog¬ 
nizable.” 

“I was going to the school for the deaf 
in Moscow at the time. But when they 
asked my occupation, I filled in ‘car¬ 
penter.’ When they asked me what I did 
the year before, I filled in ‘hospital for 
the abnormal.’ 

“Thank God, they finally gave me the 
visa. I had no doubts about leaving 
Russia—only doubts about what would 
happen to me if I did not leave. 

“When the permission came, I had 
only happy feelings.” 

Life was difficult for him in Russia, 
Rafael remembered. In Uzbekistan, the 
fourth largest republic in the USSR, 
where he grew up, there was much hos- 



Rafael Pinchas, sportswriter and recent Gallaudet College graduate, with pins and flags from the many 
countries and sports events he has covered displayed on his wall. A picture of his family that he left in 
Russia is on his bureau. 
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tility between Jews and Moslems. Rafael 
blames his deafness on this hostility. 

“I was three years old and I was the 
only Jewish child in our kindergarten 
class. One day the teacher told the other 
children to punish me. They did—with 
sand and stones. 

“I don’t remember very much about 
the incident. I remember when it 
started—the sand and stones hitting 
me. Then everything went black.” 

He was unable to explain to his par¬ 
ents. He refused to go back to the kin¬ 
dergarten. His parents knew something 
was wrong. Then came the discovery: 
Their son could no longer hear. His par¬ 
ents coped with deafness in much the 
way many American parents cope with 
deafness—awkwardly. 

‘‘My parents did not know what to do. 
They did not know what being deaf 
meant.” 

Rafael soon learned. For him deaf¬ 
ness meant almost complete isolation 
as a child. Interested in soccer, he was 
excluded from the neighborhood soc¬ 
cer team. His hearing neighbors had no 
time for him. 

Rafael even felt uncomfortable within 
his family—“Like I was not up to nor¬ 
mal.” When there were gatherings, 
weddings and parties, Rafael remem¬ 
bered that his parents bundled his sis¬ 
ters and brothers off with pride. Rafael, 
the second child, was left at home. 
When relatives visited, his pleas for their 
news were met with what became a 
well-rehearsed reply, ‘‘we’ll tell you la¬ 
ter.” 

His salvation was reading. 

‘‘I would get newspapers and go to 
my room by myself. At first I would only 
copy the words. I would copy for pages 
and pages.” 

‘‘Then I started reading the sports 
pages a little. I read more as my under¬ 
standing grew. I became a real fanatic 
for newspapers. I would arrive at the 
kiosks early to wait for the delivery. 
Newspapers are scarce in Russia and I 
would usually be first in a long line. If I 
found an old newspaper on the street, 
I’d pick it up, shake the dirt off of it, take 
it home and read it.” 

Newspapers provided a first glimpse 
of the world outside of Russia. Soon 
Rafael found himself visiting the news¬ 
paper offices. There he gleaned a look 
at the outside world far closer than most 
Russians are allowed. 

‘‘There are teletypes in the Russian 
newspaper offices that carry general 
wire service news stories. I’d see the 
news on the teletypes in the afternoon 
and the news in the newspaper the fol¬ 
lowing day. It would be altered to reflect 
the Russian government’s policy and 
give a negative impression of the United 
States and other nations of the demo¬ 
cratic world.” 


Expelled from his school in Tashkent 
for writing a letter criticizing the school 
administration, Rafael soon enrolled in 
another school for the deaf in Moscow. 
He did not last a year. 

‘‘It was immediately after Russia 
raised the Jewish emigration quota, and 
our principal became alarmed that so 
many Jewish students were leaving the 
school. A man came to talk to our 
school. He gave a long speech about 
how great life for the deaf in Russia was 
and how lousy life for the deaf was in 
the West, especially in Israel and the 
United States. 

‘‘I was head of our student council and 
I was supposed to make a follow-up— 
presumably supportive—speech.” 

He didn’t. Instead, Rafael, who had 
shocked a grade school teacher early in 
life by defiantly tearing up his ‘‘Lenin 
ribbon,” tried to walk a middle road be¬ 
tween attacking the man’s position and 
applauding it. He said the speech was 
‘‘50 per cent correct and 50 per cent in¬ 
correct.” 

Even this lukewarm reservation got 
Rafael rewarded with his second expul¬ 
sion. 

‘‘It was quite a deal. I had a discipli¬ 
nary hearing. My parents traveled to our 
school from Tashkent. And two people 
billed as ‘‘representatives from the gov¬ 
ernment” were there. 

‘‘But it was partly a charade. My 
mother knew one of the government 
representatives. He was an uncle of one 
of my aunts that worked in the Educa¬ 
tion Department of the city district. But 
we couldn’t acknowledge each other. It 
deepened my contempt for the school 
and my country.” 

In 1973, Rafael applied to cover the 
Russian athletes at the World Games for 
the Deaf in Sweden. His request was re¬ 
fused; a hearing journalist covered the 
sports event. 

For Rafael, it was the final hurt. An 
aunt in Israel had sent Israeli entry pa¬ 
pers in care of his grandfather to him. 
Rafael through bluff and coersion (he 
threatened to burn a wad of his grand¬ 
father’s money)wheedled the document 
from the old man. Then went to the 
Russian emigration office. 

‘‘Nobody thought I could do it. No¬ 
body thought I could succeed because I 
was deaf. They did not think I could 
make it on my own.” 

Rafael had both the Russian and Is¬ 
raeli documents in hand when a friend 
came to his house. The friend said that 
the Russian visa office wanted to inter¬ 
view him again. 

Rafael was alarmed. He had told only 
his parents about his plan to leave. 

‘‘I knew I had put down false informa¬ 
tion on the application form. I was afraid 
that they had found out.” 


Nevertheless, Rafael told his friend he 
would go the office the following morn¬ 
ing at 9 a.m. 

‘‘And I didn’t go. At 6 a.m. that morn¬ 
ing, I caught a plane to Moscow, 
changed to a train in Moscow, used my 
visa and traveled to Warsaw, Poland, 
and then Vienna, Austria.” 

From Vienna, Rafael went to Israel 
where he became the only deaf student 
at the Bar-llan University, near Tel-Aviv. 
Feeling isolated, he again determined to 
undertake a major journey. Soon he was 
on a plane to Gallaudet College, the 
world’s only liberal arts college for the 
deaf, in Washington, D.C., USA. 

Only an intervention of fate kept him 
from going further than he had to. 

‘‘I knew I was going to Washington. 
But it never occurred to me—nor to 
most foreigners—that Washington, 
D.C., and Washington State are two 
separate places. 

‘‘Fortunately another Jewish student 
from the United States was behind me 
on the airplane. He saw that I had 
trouble communicating with the stew¬ 
ardess and offered to help me. I could 
lipread him in Hebrew, and I explained 
where I was going. 

‘‘Lucky for me, he lived in Silver 
Spring—about 30 minutes from Gal¬ 
laudet. He ended up dropping me off 
right at the college door.” 

Acclimating to the USA has not been 
an easy process. English was the most 
difficult hurdle, though now Rafael 
reads the Washington newspapers with 
the same avid attention he devoted to 
the Russian newspapers. 

‘‘It was months before I learned where 
the campus bookstore was. I had 
thought you had to buy books off- 
campus. ‘Homecoming?’ I did not know 
about homecoming until my roommate 
introduced me to his date. I just studied 
all the time. The other students thought 
I was crazy. 

‘‘When people leave Russia many 
times you see big headlines. But after 
they are a splash in the newspapers, 
these people return to a life of major 
and minor adjustments. At times it is 
hell.” 

Now Rafael faces what may prove to 
be his most difficult challenge. As a stu¬ 
dent, he was the publicity director of the 
American Committee for the World 
Games for the Deaf—the youngest per¬ 
son to hold this position, which is de¬ 
manding and rewarding but is not paid. 

Now Rafael is looking for work. He 
has already visited the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf and several Federal 
agencies, but they refused to accept his 
application because he is not yet an 
American citizen. In the meantime he 
has applied to the American University 
School of Foreign Service. He hopes to 
become a career diplomat. 
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Illinois Congressman Paul Findley 
Praises ABC, NBC, PBS; Chides CBS 


Congressman Paul Findley (R-lll.) on 
June 23, 1979, introduced a House Res¬ 
olution commending three of the four 
major television networks for their work 
to provide closed captioned television 
programming for the deaf and hearing 
impaired. Findley’s resolution praises 
the American Broadcasting Company, 
the National Broadcasting Company 
and the Public Broadcasting Service for 
their activity in developing a system 
which will transmit subtitles as a sup¬ 
plement to the audio portion of a televi¬ 
sion program to specially equipped 
television sets. The fourth network— 
CBS—has stayed out of the program 
and comes in for some harsh criticism 
from Findley, who was instrumental in 
the fight to reserve Line 21 for the 
transmission of closed captions to the 
deaf. 

Commenting on the tremendous ben¬ 
efits this kind of programming will bring 
to deaf Americans Congressman 
Findley said: “ABC, NBC and PBS have 
taken a step forward in providing this 
vital service to the deaf and hearing im¬ 
paired. These three companies will 
spend $250,000 each for equipment to 
transmit the captioned signal and nearly 
$500,000 a year for captioning five 
hours of prime time programming per 
week. This is just the beginning. 

“Conspicuously missing, however, is 
the participation of one of the largest 
and most influential of the television 
networks, CBS. Citing the cost and un¬ 
certain success of the HEW sponsored 
program, CBS has chosen not to pur¬ 
chase caption-transmitting equipment 
nor broadcast any closed captioned 
programming. For a network that 
broadcasts such popular shows as 
‘Sixty Minutes,’ ‘All in the Family’ and 
The Waltons,’ I cannot understand how 
CBS executives can justify ignoring a 
potential audience of nearly fourteen 
million deaf and hearing impaired view¬ 
ers. From an economic standpoint, I 
would not think CBS’s position makes 
any sense at all. From a humanitarian 
and public service standpoint I know it 
makes no sense. The amount of money 
it would cost CBS to participate in this 
worthwhile project is little more than it 
takes to film a single episode of All in 
the Family.’ 

“CBS should become an active partic¬ 
ipant with the other networks in provid¬ 
ing closed captioned programming for 
the deaf and hearing impaired.” 

In past years, Findley has led the way 
to increasing government responsive¬ 


ness to the special problems of the deaf 
and hearing-impaired. He was able to 
persuade the national major airlines to 
permit deaf people to bring their hear¬ 
ing ear dogs in the plane’s cabin with 
them, and he was also successful in 
convincing the Internal Revenue Serv¬ 
ice to allow a deduction to the deaf for 
the cost of acquiring and training hear¬ 
ing ear dogs. Another initiative assured 
deaf people and their dogs unlimited 
access to all government buildings 
nationwide. Currently, he is the sponsor 
of legislation to provide an income tax 
deduction for the purchase and use of 
TTY’s by the deaf, and he is pressing for 
installation of a TTY in the House of 
Representatives which will allow the 
deaf to communicate directly with their 
Congressmen. 
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RECOGNITION FROM THE DEAF—Congressman Paul Findley (R-lll) is shown with an award presented 
to him earlier this month by the Telecommunicators of Central Illinois, an organization representing the 
hearing impaired, for his work on the behalf of the deaf. Findley has introduced legislation to aid the 
deaf and hearing impaired in purchasing and operating TDD’s, devices necessary to enable deaf people 
to use the telephone. 
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Diary Of Frances ‘Peggie 5 Parsons 

... as condensed by HORTENSE AUERBACH 

(Note: It is impossible merely to condense Peggie Parsons’ diaries for publication in THE DEAF 
AMERICAN . . . they are much too long, but extremely “readable.” What I shall attempt to do is simply 
to give the highlights of her stay in each country. The reader should bear in mind that the purpose of 
her trip was to serve as a sort of Total Communication Ambassador and that she conducted workshops, 
gave lectures and appeared on TV in most of the countries she visited. I will play that down and give you 
the “human interest" side of her travels.) 


Peggie was met by Ruben Bonoan 
and was delightfully surprised at his 
fluency in the use of manual communi¬ 
cation. Two years ago, physically and 
psychologically exhausted, she had left 
Manila with a bitter feeling of failure in 
her mission to spread the concept of 
Total Communication! And now, to find 
the school she had founded with Carl 
Argila’s help and the head of the school 
Ruben doing so well made her very 
happy indeed! 

The Philippine heat brought back un¬ 
pleasant memories of blazing hot days 
and sweltering nights but Peggie’s 
hosts this time, the Basilios, provided 
her not only with an air conditioned 
room but a chauffeured car to take her 
everywhere! When he drove her to the 
model school she and Carl had 
founded, SAID, Inc. (The Southeast 
Asian Institute of the Deaf, Inc.), she met 
with Jane Macfadden and the other deaf 
Gallaudet Peace Corps volunteers— 
Daisy Slagle, Pauline Spanbauer and 
Guy Vollmer. Jane was serving as an 
education consultant and the other 
three were involved, actively, in teach¬ 
ing deaf children and working with their 
parents. Peggie was pleased to note 
how well the deaf P.C. volunteers were 
doing and proud of their dedication to 
the education of the Filipino deaf chil¬ 
dren. 

While Peggie was chatting with Jane, 
in walked a similing Salou Sobrepena 
leading her four-year old deaf son, Eric. 
The two of them communicated beauti¬ 
fully in structural signed English and he 
exhibited a large sign language vocabu¬ 
lary. Only two years ago, they could not 
communicate with each other at all and 
Salou was a nervous, thin, worried 
mother! And now, in Peggie’s own 
words, “Salou was an official interpre¬ 
ter. Her ability to sign fluently and re¬ 
verse interpret left me admiring her and 
feeling happy for her. What a contrast 
between now and two years ago. She 
was thin, nervous, unhappy, rundown 
and worried about her profoundly deaf 
son. She wanted him to talk.” Her 
mother-in-law saw the ad “Seminar on 


Quezon City, Manila, June 6-9, 1976 

Deafness” in the newspapers and en¬ 
couraged Salou to hear my lecture 
while she babysat with Eric. The first 
night, she — like many other 
parents—went home with hope. She 
telephoned the American parents of a 
six-year-old deaf daughter, urging them 
to attend. She used all her wiles in per¬ 
suading the American mother to come. 

The Tracy Clinic had her convinced 
how dangerous sign language was and 
it took me a few times to influence her, 
with the help of her husband who from 
the beginning believed in TC. Salou 
again brought her to have a private vid¬ 
eotape run with me and Carl, and in¬ 
vited all of us to her home for dinner. 
There I advised Salou to start teaching 


Eric fingerspelling while waiting for the 
deaf P.C. volunteers to arrive in a few 
months. That very night Salou taught 
him fingerspelling at bedtime and at the 
end of the third week he suddenly made 
her fingerspell after him! It was heart¬ 
touching beauty between happy, confi¬ 
dent and hopeful mother and intelli¬ 
gent, active and independent son talk¬ 
ing with each other! Salou gave credit 
to Pauline (Spanbauer) for instructing 
her in sign language. 

Reuben gave a dinner party for Peg¬ 
gie at a local hotel and invited the par¬ 
ents of deaf children who had attended 
her seminars at the De La Salle College 
two years previously. Those parents had 
been working together ever since to 



Guy Vollmer, deaf Peace Corps Volunteer at Southeast Asian Institute for the Deaf, and his lively pupils 
with flying fingers and dancing hands—a lovely sight to see in their quick exchange of thoughts, ideas 
and abstract concepts with sense of independence, self-esteem and self-confidence—an unheard 
of thing in most foreign countries. Quezon City, Philippines. 
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help the fledgling school where enroll¬ 
ment had increased to the point that 
they were looking for a building to 
house SAID. 

The deaf P.C. volunteers’ chief com¬ 
plaint was that they had not received 
sufficient orientation and training be¬ 
fore going to the Philippines. As a re¬ 
sult, they suffered from cultural shock 
and made errors that caused misunder¬ 
standings and hard feelings between 
them and the Filipinos at first. They 
suggested that all deaf volunteers 
henceforth be thoroughly orientated 
and that they go through a training pro¬ 
gram, preferably in Washington, D.C., 
with Peggie taking an active role in the 
program. 

Peggie was honored by luncheons 
and dinners nearly every day and did 
not have as much time as she would 
have liked to spend with the deaf, Gal- 
laudet Peace Corps volunteers. How¬ 
ever, Guy remarked, “At least you have 
contributed something to us. Almost 
every day, throughout your visit, we 
have had lots of decent food at every 
luncheon and dinner given in honor of 
you!” 

Peggie visited SAID, Inc., and the cof¬ 
fee shop which is operated by the PAD 
for a profit. One group of deaf Filipinos 
does the serving, baking and dishwash¬ 
ing while another one does the figuring 
on order bills and the office work. 

In addition to the many luncheons 
and dinners honoring Peggie, she was 
also invited to address a group of pro¬ 
fessional women who were meeting to 
discuss formation of a Quota Interna¬ 
tional chapter in Manila. Mrs. Fren, from 
Australia, was there to help the group 
organize and asked Peggie to talk to 
them about her work and her travels. 

On the first day of a two-day seminar 
conducted by Peggie, assisted by Jane, 


Pauline’s students gave an exhibition of 
the hula and a Filipino dance that she 
(Pauline) had taught them and also 
sang/signed their national anthem for 
the audience. Peggie and Jane met with 
Dr. Matilda Valdez, head of special edu¬ 
cation at the University of Philippines, 
later on and was then introduced to Dr. 
Paz Ramos, dean of the College of Edu¬ 
cation. Dr. Ramos suggested that Jane 
and Dr. Valdez revise the syllabus for 
the graduate school program in educa¬ 
tion of the deaf and get it ready for im¬ 
plementation in October. (Most South¬ 
eastern countries are very interested in 
Gallaudet’s graduate school program 
but cannot afford to send teachers-in- 
training to it. Thus the planning for the 
UP graduate program in education of 
the deaf.) 

Peggie met with Director Thomson of 
the Peace Corps and Minister Stull of 
the American Embassy to discuss the 
urgent need for more deaf Peace Corps 
volunteers and some speech therapists. 
It was agreed that more volunteers 
should be recruited as soon as possible 
to carry on the good work of the present 
ones when they depart. 

Peggie’s attempts to secure accom¬ 
modations in Darwin, Australia, by wire 
proved fruitless and she was told that 
because of a cyclone two years ago 
many people were living in tents or 
trailers! Undaunted, Peggie continued 
to make plans to go on the ninth. 

Mrs. Minda Bonoan had promised to 
take Peggie to visit Corregidor but the 
only two boats making that trip had en¬ 
gine trouble so they went to Pagsansan 
Falls instead. Since Typhoon Olga had 
left the rapids swollen and dangerous, 
they had quite an adventurous trip! The 
canoe men had to exert all their 
strength to pull, push and tug the long 
wooden canoe over the rapids and 


when they got home safely, Peggie and 
her hostess were both exhausted from 
the tension! 

When Peggie returned to Singapore 
“on her way to Australia’’ she was met 
by Heng, Mr. Peng and Mrs. Neo, who 
all remarked on how thin she looked. 
They had a short meeting to plan her 
program upon her return from Australia 
then she went to the airport. Her plane 
was delayed so she was told to wait; 
however, she soon became uneasy and 
kept asking an airport hostess about it 
only to be told, rudely, to sit down and 
wait. However, persistent Peggie kept 
insisting and finally got the hostess to 
look at her boarding pass. Horrors! Her 
plane was ready to leave so there was a 
mad dash to the gate. It turned out three 
men had been looking for her and the 
loudspeaker was blaring out her name, 
but that stupid hostess kept telling Peg¬ 
gie to wait! What makes it all the more 
harrowing is that there is only one plane 
a week to Darwin! 


Next installment: Darwin, Australia 

Helen Keller National Center 
Appoints Cote Assistant 
Director 

Jules Cote has been appointed as an 
assistant director of the Helen Keller Na¬ 
tional Center for Deaf-Blind Youths and 
Adults, headquartered in Sands Point, 
New York. Mr. Cote, who holds an A.B. 
from Dartmouth College and an Ed.M. 
from Boston University, comes to the 
Helen Keller National Center from the 
South Dakota School for the Visually 
Handicapped, where he held the posi¬ 
tion of superintendent. 

His experience at the Perkins School 
for the Blind in Watertown, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, provided his initial contact 
with members of the deaf-blind popula¬ 
tion. In addition to his duties as an in¬ 
structor, he was also housemaster of a 
cottage where deaf-blind students lived. 

His professional experience includes 
being a consultant to the New Hamp¬ 
shire Commission for the Visually 
Handicapped and director of Services 
for the Blind for the New Hampshire Di¬ 
vision of Vocational Rehabilitation. It 
was while working in these positions 
that Mr. Cote established a day program 
for deaf-blind children. 

When asked his personal philosophy 
relating to the field of vocational re¬ 
habilitation, Mr. Cote commented: 
“People tend to separate vocational re¬ 
habilitation from education. I see re¬ 
habilitation as a continuation of educa¬ 
tion to prepare the deaf-blind for work, 
the world, and a meaningful life.’’ 
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Connecticut Council Of Organizations Serving the Deaf, Inc. 

By SUSAN B. DuBROW 

“Most of the major problems of deaf people in every country derive from adverse 
public attitudes . . . These can best be changed by deaf people themselves — 

Ashley 


For years, organizations and clubs for 
the deaf in Connecticut had centered 
most of their activities on meeting the 
social and recreational needs of the 
deaf residents of the State of Connec¬ 
ticut. They did not have the necessary 
numerical strength and know-how to 
get involved in the heady excitement of 
extensive social, political and educa¬ 
tional activism which is often the land¬ 
mark of an active community or state 
organization. 

With the creation and organization of 
the Connecticut Council of Organiza¬ 
tions Serving the Deaf, Inc., on De¬ 
cember 1, 1969, a progressive step for 
the state and its deaf community was 
taken. It was chartered under the laws 
of the State of Connecticut as a non¬ 
profit organization of April 6, 1971. The 
CCOSD has one major goal—to serve 
the deaf residents of Connecticut 
through their local and autonomous 
member organizations of and for the 
deaf. It is the first formal state-level co¬ 
alition organization of its kind in the 
United States, but it has a humble 
predecessor—the Maine Mission of the 
Deaf. 

The basic objective of the CCOSD is 
to serve and promote through commu¬ 
nity, social and political action the best 
interests of the deaf and hearing im¬ 
paired residents of the State of Connec¬ 
ticut. This is accomplished through the 
cooperative efforts and actions of the 
member organizations. 

The CCOSD has the responsibility to 
define and protect inalienable rights of 
the deaf individuals in Connecticut. This 
is accomplished in several ways. The 
CCOSD strives to eliminate socio¬ 
economic barriers which deprive deaf 
individuals of many opportunities, to 
eliminate discriminatory practices 
which deprive deaf individuals the right 
to jobs, careers and promotion, to pro¬ 
tect the rights of the deaf through pub¬ 
licity about our Interpreter’s Law, to 
promote adult and continuing educa¬ 
tion programs for the deaf as a means of 
self-enrichment, to promote informa¬ 
tion-sharing through the CCOSD news¬ 
letter, to provide for the development of 
deaf community leadership through 
ongoing and continuing local and 
statewide leadership training programs, 
to provide for liaison between state and 
national organizations serving the deaf 
so as to better identify and understand 
the problems of deaf people, to share 


and exchange information about deaf¬ 
ness and its problems with the public at 
large and to coordinate services of our 
member organizations. 

In the short span of seven years, from 
1970-1977, the CCOSD has an impres¬ 
sive list of accomplishments. They in¬ 
clude such notable successes as sup¬ 
porting the creation of a State Commis¬ 
sion to Study and Investigate the Prob¬ 
lems of Deaf and Hearing Impaired Per¬ 
sons, succeeding in getting the Con¬ 
necticut General Assembly to pass 
legislation creating a permanent State 
Commission for the Deaf and Hearing 
Impaired, supporting the passage of 
statutes to establish Interpreter Serv¬ 
ices for the deaf and hearing impaired 
citizens of Connecticut concerning 
court cases, sponsoring and supporting 
Adult Education classes and continuing 
education programs at local community 
colleges, assisting in organizing sign 
language classes in the State, advocat¬ 
ing to obtain a Department of Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation Coordinator of 
Services to Deaf and Hearing Impaired 
Residents, assisting DVR with a 
statewide workshop where DVR spe¬ 
cialists had the opportunity to meet the 
deaf people and hear them out, dis¬ 
tributing literature about the deaf and 
deafness to agencies, doctors and the 
general public, supporting the principle 
of consolidation of deaf mental patients 


in one special facility for the deaf at 
Fairfield Hills Hospital, urging local 
television stations to provide captioned 
news and informational services to deaf 
and hearing impaired individuals, spon¬ 
soring a statewide Leadership Training 
Workshop for deaf adults, serving as a 
clearinghouse of information about the 
deaf and deafness, sponsoring the first 
Political Rally for deaf people in the 
Hartford area, assisting in the first pub¬ 
lic meeting of deaf individuals with 
members of the General Assembly of 
the State of Connecticut at the State 
Capitol and encouraging and providing 
the establishment of TTY networks 
throughout the State for deaf residents. 

CCOSD was recently awarded a 
Comprehensive Education and Training 
Grant from the Connecticut Department 
of Labor. As a result of the funding, 
many new services and programs have 
been established including continuing 
education, recreation, drama, elderly 
and auxiliary services, census coordina¬ 
tion, reprographics and newsletter pro¬ 
duction. Sixteen CETA staff members, 
many of whom are deaf individuals, im¬ 
plement this wide range of programs 
and services. 

Albert Berke, president of the Con¬ 
necticut Council of Organizations Serv¬ 
ing the Deaf, is an outstanding deaf citi¬ 
zen by any standard. Mr. Berke’s arrival 
in Connecticut in 1972 was the spark 



AL BERKE, Equal Opportunity specialist in the Office for Civil Rights in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare bids farewelLto Joe Calfiano upon his leaving the office of the Secretary at the 
HEW on July 26, 1979. Left to right: Ms. Lucy Ackerman, interpreter from the Office of Handicapped 
Individuals in the Department of HEW; Albert Berke and departing Secretary Califano (Photo 
credit—Norman Tavan) 
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the deaf community needed to spur 
them on to be recognized as a people 
who have full rights as hearing people 
do. In the five years Mr. Berke has been 
in Connecticut, great strides have been 
made for the benefit of the deaf. 

Mr. Berke is a graduate of Gallaudet 
College. His degree is in Education of 
the Deaf. He has made many headlines 
in local newspapers and has appeared 
on local television stations, thereby 
making the public more aware of deaf¬ 
ness and its problems. He has had a 
wide influence on the deaf community 
in Connecticut. Of note has been his 
encouragement to deaf individuals to 
advocate for their legal rights. He has 
initiated political rallys for the deaf and 
has provided interpreters so that deaf 
individuals may hear political candi¬ 
dates speak. Deaf students have been 
involved in this process, thus giving 
them a time exposure to politics in ac¬ 
tion. Mr. Berke ran in the primary for 
State Assembly as a representative in 
the eighteenth district, West Hartford, in 
1974. His goal was to propose bills ben¬ 
efiting the deaf community. Although 
he lost, he helped to make the public 
aware of deafness. 

Mr. Berke has made many contacts 
with television stations in the State to 
organize programs about deafness and 
its problems. Channel 24 in Hartford 
and two other stations in the State now 
have weekly half-hour programs of cap¬ 
tioned news for the deaf and hearing 
impaired starting at 11:00 p.m. 

He has met with the Connecticut 
State Director of the White House Con¬ 
ference on Handicapped Individuals to 
discuss the inclusion of deaf people to 
serve on various State Committees and 
State Agencies and to include a deaf 
person in the group going to the White 
House Conference in May 1977. 

Mr. Berke has given guidance and as¬ 
sistance in establishing a Deaf Senior 
Citizens Group. This group was formally 
established in June 1976. 

Several workshops on behalf of deaf 
citizens in the State of Connecticut have 
been organized and facilitated by Mr. 
Berke. A Leadership Workshop was 
held in the fall of 1973 to train and de¬ 
velop leadership among the deaf. On 
November 15, 1975, an all-day CCOSD 
forum entitled "Hear Us Out” was held 
at the American School for the Deaf. A 
Legal Workshop in cooperation with the 
National Center for Law and the Deaf 
was held in April of 1977. Sy DuBow, 
Director of Legal Services of the Na¬ 
tional Center for Law and the Deaf, was 
a guest speaker. A seminar entitled "Is¬ 
sues on Deafness—Your Role and Re¬ 
sponsibility in the Deaf Community” will 
be held in the Spring of 1978 for legis¬ 
lators, lawyers and judges. The purpose 
of the seminar is to communicate to 


these persons the unique types of prob¬ 
lems which confront the deaf and the 
urgent need for the state to formulate 
programs which would permit the most 
efficient and effective use of resources 
allotted to aid the deaf population. 

Mr. Berke is also the executive di¬ 
rector of the Concerned Citizens for the 
Deaf. This is a New Haven-based or¬ 
ganization which was formed in order to 
promote human rights and opportuni¬ 
ties for deaf and hearing impaired per¬ 
sons in the Greater New Haven area. Mr. 
Berke serves as chairperson of the Co¬ 
alition of Agencies Serving the Handi¬ 
capped (CASH). CASH is primarily an 
advocacy group which serves to make 
known to New Haven City Government 
officials and community groups the 
needs of the handicapped. Albert Berke 
further worked as an aide to Senator 
Lieberman, Senate Majority Leader, 
from January-June of 1977. As an aide, 
he researched issues relating to the 
handicapped. 

Albert Berke has made further com¬ 
mendable contributions to the deaf 
community in Connecticut. He is past 
chairman of the State Commission on 
the Deaf and Hearing Impaired. He is 
president of the Eastern Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf. He has served on the 
Evaluation Team of the National Regis¬ 
try of Interpreters of the Deaf on two oc¬ 
casions. Mr. Berke has represented the 
Connecticut Registry of Interpreters to 
the RID Convention in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, August 13-17, 1976. He has 
been a representative, representing the 
Connecticut Association of the Deaf, to 
the National Association of the Deaf 
Convention in Houston, July 1976. He 
was also one of the primary movers to 
start the Sign Language Instruction 
Pool which began operation in Connec¬ 
ticut in the Spring of 1976. He helped to 
set up standard requirements for per¬ 
sons wishing to become interpreters. 

Prior to his arrival in Connecticut, Mr. 
Berke was active in establishing pro¬ 
grams and services for the deaf in other 
states. He initiated a summer trainee 
program for case-aide workers from 
Gallaudet College to work at Rockland 
State Hospital’s Deaf Unit. He helped to 
establish the Louisiana Foundation for 
the Deaf. He organized and aided in the 
establishment of a Mental Health Asso¬ 
ciation for the Deaf, New York City. He 
proposed cooperative training pro¬ 
grams between the New York Psychiat¬ 
ric Institute and the School of Social 
Work at Columbia University for training 
of deaf students in the field of social 
work. He was instrumental in establish¬ 
ing an office for Special Services for the 
Deaf with the New York State Depart¬ 
ment of Labor in their New York City 
Division. In 1966, he was responsible for 
the establishment of a Temporary New 


York State Commission for the Deaf and 
was the gubernatorial appointee to that 
Committee for three years. 

Mr. Berke has written an article enti¬ 
tled "Where is Our Reading Program for 
the Deaf?” which appeared in the Win¬ 
ter 1975/1976 issue of Teaching English 
to the Deaf , published by the Gallaudet 
English Department, Washington, D.C. 
The article was written while Mr. Berke 
was a doctoral candidate at the School 
of Special Education, Boston Univer¬ 
sity. 

Mr. Berke is listed in Notable Ameri¬ 
cans of the Bicentennial Era, Volume 1, 
published by the American Biographical 
Institute, North Carolina, and in Men of 
Achievement, 1974, Volume 1, pub¬ 
lished by Melrose Press Limited, Cam¬ 
bridge, England. The CCOSD held a 
benefit dinner on November 12, 1977, to 
honor Mr. Berke and his many contribu¬ 
tions to the deaf community in Connec¬ 
ticut. 

Albert Berke is a man of extraordinary 
vitality, energy and talent. The ongoing 
commitment of Albert Berke and the 
CCOSD to the deaf individuals in Con¬ 
necticut has helped this minority group 
to take their rightful place in the sun. 
The CCOSD and Mr. Berke has seen 
that the deaf population in Connecticut 
has a special perspective, special un¬ 
derstanding and special skills which, 
when tapped, contribute to the well¬ 
being of the whole society. The deaf 
community in Connecticut has become 
a tapped resource of energy, en¬ 
thusiasm and talent. 

Editor’s note: This article was submitted 
two years ago but did not get into print; 
therefore, this addendum: 

June 1978, Mr. Berke resigned as execu¬ 
tive director of the Concerned Citizens for 
the Deaf in New Haven to work in the office 
of Congressman Toby Moffett of Connec¬ 
ticut’s Sixth District in his Washington of¬ 
fice. Position: Research in the area of the 
handicapped. 

May 1979: Mr. Berke transferred to Office 
of Civil Rights in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Position: Equal Op¬ 
portunity Specialist. 


FORUM X POSTPONED 

Forum X, sponsored by the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf and 
the Utah Association of the Deaf, 
originally scheduled for October 
3-5, 1979, in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has been postponed until the fall of 
1980. 
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NTID Instructor Mike Voelkl reviews student portfolios with Applied Arts students Robin Wysocki, J udy Valentin, Rhonda Gee and 
Mark Hughey 


“DEAF ARTISTS 


by Jack Slutzky 

Associate Education Specialist 
National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf 


A NEW RESOURCE” 


Today, more and more hearing- 
impaired, talented young people are 
entering the field of art. The reasons are 
many: new federal laws which support 
the rehabilitation of handicapped peo¬ 
ple; an awareness by business and in¬ 
dustry that a valuable, untapped, 
human resource exists; and the con¬ 
tinued growth of the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf, to mention a few. 

NTID is unique among post-secondary 
institutions. Established by the U.S. Con¬ 
gress in 1965, it was signed into law by 
President Johnson to be funded through 
the U.S. Department of Health, Educa¬ 
tion and Welfare. 


Located in Rochester, New York on the 
1,300-acre campus of Rochester In¬ 
stitute of Technology (RIT), NTID is one 
of 10 RIT colleges. NTID is the country's 
first effort to educate large numbers of 
deaf students within a college campus 
planned primarily for hearing students. 
It's also the only one of its kind national¬ 
ly or internationally. 

Today, NTID Art Department graduates 
are employed at such companies as 
Benton & Bowles, IBM, Sears, Ford 
Motor Co., and Lockheed. And that suc¬ 
cess pattern is repeated throughout 
NTID, which has helped reverse 
previous trends in the employment of 
deaf people. Approximately 94 percent 
of NTID's graduates seeking employ¬ 
ment have found jobs commensurate 
with their training, and 84 percent have 
been hired by business and industry. 
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Instructional Programs 

The heart of MUD'S success in placing 
deaf artists in full-time careers is its Art 
Department. With a staff of 13, the Art 
Department offers art training for deaf 
students who want careers in the visual 
arts. The Department has three primary 
units: the Core Program, the Introduc¬ 
tory Art Major, and the Applied Art Ma¬ 
jor. 

The Core Program prepares students 
with basic art experiences for entry into 
a specific major. With the core ex¬ 
perience as a basis, the student chooses 
continued studies in either the Applied 
Art Major or The Introductory Art Ma¬ 
jor. 

The Applied Art major prepares 
students with the technical skills 
necessary for direct employment in the 
Applied Art field. Students take from 
one to three years to complete a major. 
The specific programs offered are 
display design, layout and mechanical 
art, all of which lead to a certificate, 
diploma, or the Associate in Applied 
Science degree. 

The Introductory Art Major further 
develops skills the students have gained 
through the Core Program and prepares 


them for entry as freshmen into RIT's 
College of Fine and Applied Arts. 

This college has a national reputation, 
with graduates holding positions in all 
phases of art throughout the country. It 
consists of two schools: the School of 
Art and Design and the School for 
American Craftsmen. 

In the School of Art and Design, 
students can major in Environmental 
Design, Communication Design, or Fine 
Arts. In the School for American Craft¬ 
smen, students can major in Wood¬ 
working and Furniture Design, 
Metalcrafts and Jewelry, Weaving and 
Textile Design, Glass Blowing, or 
Ceramics and Ceramic Sculpture. 

In the School of Art and Design, all 
students spend their first two years in 
foundation studies and electives, then 
begin their majors in the junior year. In 
the School for American Craftsmen, 
students begin their majors in the 
freshman year. 

Support Services 

Deaf students can attend RIT college 
classes successfully with hearing 
students, largely because of the support 
services NTID provides. Normally, all 
NTID classes are taught by faculty skill¬ 


ed in using a variety of communication 
methods, including sign language and 
fingerspelling, so that classroom ex¬ 
periences can better meet the special 
needs of the deaf learner. Many NTID 
students are cross-registered in RIT's 
College of Fine and Applied Arts. In this 
case, support services such as inter¬ 
preting, notetaking, tutoring, academic 
advising, and counseling are available 
through the NTID Art Department sup¬ 
port team. 

Trained on Modern Equipment 

NTID art students train on up-to-date, 
professional art production equipment. 
They're trained on typespacing (they set 
their own type) using photo composi¬ 
tion equipment, including the Compu- 
graphic and Varityper machines, typo- 
sitors, and strip printers. They're also 
trained in making photostats, line 
conversions, film negatives and 
positives, color keys, and handling the 
camera stand. They're skilled in slide 
duplicating; photo offset and screen 
printing; preparing camera-ready art 
from key lined to hand separation; and 
preparing quality mechanicals for client 
approval. 

Along with the thorough technical hard¬ 
ware and process-related expertise the 
student develops, there is a two-year 
orientation to design systems. Students 
can work on projects that range from 
simple posters to corporate identity 
programs, complete application 
manuals, brochures and booklets. Their 
involvement includes working from 
typewritten copy, designing, rendering, 
setting type, preparing three-color, 
camera-ready mechanicals and selec¬ 
ting papers and inks. The students then 
work with RIT's General Duplicating 
Department by approving brown-prints 
and press proofs to insure quality con¬ 
trol. 

Exposure to Real World 

There's one other aspect of the pro¬ 
gram that adds to the unique prepara¬ 
tion that NTID students get - "In House 
Co-op." Traditionally, formal co-op pro¬ 
grams have rarely been part of many art 
school curricula. So, to make sure NTID 
students get maximum exposure to the 
real world, the Institute established a 
"professional" art studio in the 
academic area. Faculty members 
manage the studio and students staff it. 
The students work in the Co-op when 
they're not scheduled in formal classes. 
They get paid for their time and work 
on real projects for clients from NTID, 
RIT, and non-profit organizations within 
the greater Rochester community. 
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Laurie dayman prepares stats for mechanical artwork. NTID students are also trained 
to make line conversions, film negatives and positives, color keys, and photo compost - 
tion equipment. 
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Instructor Mike Voelkl assigns an In-House Co-op project to NTID student J udy Valentin. At this point, Judy becomes the art director 
for the specific assignment, supervising a production team of other NTID students in the In-House Co-op program. NTID Instructor 
Mike Krembel critiques the technical execution of a packaging assignment with Applied Arts student Paul Sweeney. 


The Co-op program accepts projects if 
they offer student learning potential, 
have flexible deadlines, and are not-for- 
profit in nature. The projects must also 
be non-competitive with any studio, 
agency or service in the community. 
Through the Co-op, the student learns 
from participation in client contact, 
estimating, art direction, supervision ac¬ 
tivities, and all phases of production. 

In-House Co-op not only gives students 
an opportunity to test their career 
choice, but to apply concepts learned in 
the classroom. They can understand the 
time/dollar relationship; studio pro¬ 
cedures including job tickets, time 
sheets, estimates and releases; com¬ 
munication exposure; daily on-the-job 
pressures; deadlines, and portfolio 
preparation. 

Total Graphics Programs 

An example of the success of the Co-op 
is the work of one recent graduate. The 
fresh new look on the cover of The Deaf 


American , a leading national publica¬ 
tion for deaf people, is the work of a 
graphics designer from NTID - Joseph 
Viscardi, Jr., who earned his bachelor's 
degree in Communication Design. Joe's 
development in this area has been so 
outstanding that a few months before 
graduation, several companies were 
already bidding for his talent. Presently 
he is an artist as Benton & Bowles in 
New York City. 

Six years ago, with little background in 
art other than what he picked up in high 
school, Joe entered NTID's Summer 
Vestibule Program. That summer's in¬ 
troduction to college life showed him 
he had an unusual talent for art. In the 
fall, Joe began NTID's pre-program, "In¬ 
troductory Art Major," to prepare 
himself for entry into the College of Fine 
and Applied Arts as a cross-registered 
student. 

Joe's work on the cover design for The 
Deaf American was just one of his 


assignments for the Art Department's In- 
House Co-op program. Another project 
he worked on was a total graphics iden¬ 
tity program for the town of Henrietta, a 
suburb of Rochester, N.Y. His work also 
included a visual identity manual for the 
town. 

Commenting on the cover design he 
created for The Deaf American 
magazine, Joe says, "I wanted the 
masthead design of the magazine to 
reflect the strength of the deaf com¬ 
munity. To accomplish this, I chose 
good, firm letters set in a clean, modern 
typeface. The final design is the one I 
felt most comfortable with. I really think 
it's an important design for an important 
magazine." 

Special Interest Art House 

Another feature that helps NTID 
students learn from hearing students is 
the Special Interest Art House - a unique 
living area within RIT's dormitories. It's 
designed to help incoming NTID art 
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NTID Instructor J im Sias discusses rendering techniques with student Paul Sienkiewicz. 


students adjust to the greater RIT com¬ 
munity. 

The Art House consists of one floor in 
one of the dormitories, and houses 
about 45 students. The House is fairly 
evenly divided between deaf and hear¬ 
ing students, and represents almost 
every major art program available at 
RIT. First-year students, as well as up¬ 
perclassmen, live in the House and all 
are allowed to use facilities, including a 
seminar/tutoring/study room, a fully 
equipped work studio, and a lounge 
with a display area for student work. 

Visits and informal discussions with pro¬ 
fessional artists and designers, recent 
Art Department graduates, and others 
related to the profession give NTID 
students an insight into careers in the 
arts they can't get in the classroom. Liv¬ 
ing together with hearing students also 
provides all members of the House with 
opportunities to understand one 
another's background while sharing the 
common bond of being art students. 


Why NTID? 

Deafness has long been misunderstood. 
Years ago, people thoughtdeaf people 
were also "dumb." Today, we know dif¬ 
ferently. We know deafness is a disabili¬ 
ty a person can be born with. It can be a 
major obstacle in the learning process 
because so much communication and 
learning are accomplished through 
hearing. Deafness isolates person from 
person, because of a communication 
barrier that transcends race, nationality, 
and color. It's also an invisible barrier 
that sometimes evokes an irritable 
response, from a hearing person rather 
than empathy, from a hearing person. 

But that can be overcome with proper 
training. More than 15 years ago, Con¬ 
gress realized this and that realization 
led to its commitment to do something 
about the situation. The Congress 
created NTID, a college designed to 
train deaf persons in technological 
disciplines and prepare them for full¬ 
time, professional-level employment. 


Accountability of students, faculty and 
staff is the key to NTID's program suc¬ 
cesses. Through extensive research, ad¬ 
visory boards and visiting professionals, 
business and industry have told us that 
knowledgeable, skilled technicians are 
in great demand on a national basis. 

And NTID's Applied Art Program is 
structured to train such technicians. 

Today, NTID graduates are proving to 
the world that they are talented, skilled, 
reliable designers and technicians - who 
happen to be deaf. 

If you'd like to know more about NTID 
art programs or graduates, write: Art 
Department, National Technical In¬ 
stitute for the Deaf, One Lomb 
Memorial Drive, Rochester, New York 
14623. 

THIS MATERIAL WAS DESIGNED AND 
PREPARED BY STUDENTS IN THE NTID 
ART DEPARTMENT, IN-HOUSE CO-OP 
PROGRAM. 
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LIBRARY Column 

Conducted by ALICE HAGEMEYER 


White Hour-e Library Conference 
Announces Conference Themes and Plans 


The first national White House Con¬ 
ference on Library and Information 
Services will be structured around five 
themes ranging from helping people 
solve everyday problems to fostering in¬ 
ternational peace and understanding. 

The themes and other plans for the 
conference were announced during the 
American Library Association’s annual 
convention, June 23-29,1979, in Dallas, 
Texas, by Conference Chairman 
Charles Benton, Chairman of the Na¬ 
tional Commission on Libraries and In¬ 
formation Science (NCLIS), and Marilyn 
K. Gell, Conference Director. 

The conference, to be held in 
Washington, D.C., November 15 to 19, 
1979, was authorized by PL 93-568 to 
“develop recommendations for the 
further improvement of the Nation’s li¬ 
braries and information centers and 
their use by the public.’’ It is expected 
that recommendations of the confer¬ 
ence, which is being planned and will 
be conducted by NCLIS, will have a di¬ 
rect impact on the formation of a na¬ 
tional information policy and result in 
specific legislative recommendations. 

A unique feature of the Conference 
will be a Joint Congressional Hearing 
based on the five themes to be co¬ 
chaired the morning of Monday, 
November 19, by Sen. Claiborne Pell 
(D-R.l.) and Rep. William Ford (D-Mich.), 
chairmen, respectively, of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Education, Arts and 
Humanities, and of the House Sub¬ 
committee on Postsecondary Educa¬ 
tion. Also expected to participate will be 
Rep. John Brademas (D-Ind.), House 
Majority Whip, and other members of 
the two subcommittees. 

The five conference themes will relate 
to library and information services for: 
1) Meeting Personal Needs; 2) Enhanc¬ 
ing Life-long Learning; 3) Improving 
Organizations and the Professions; 4) 
Effectively Governing Our Society; and 
5) Increasing International Understand¬ 
ing and Cooperation. 

“We do not want to focus on institu¬ 
tions. We want to focus on the 
person—the individual who is the con¬ 
sumer of information. And that means 
everyone,’’ Ms. Gell explained. 

The themes and issues to be dis¬ 
cussed under each of the five major 
themes were drawn from the results of 
57 state and territorial pre-White House 


Conferences, existing legislation, input 
from private and public sector groups in 
the library and information community, 
and special theme conferences spon¬ 
sored by the White House Conference. 
In announcing the themes, Mr. Benton 
and Ms. Gell stressed that they are 
closely tied to the mission of libraries 
and information services, which they 
defined as follows: “To improve the 
quality of citizens’ lives, maintain a free 
and democratic society, continue a 
healthy national economic growth and 
encourage a peaceful world.” 

In that connection, they stressed, the 
White House Conference will strive to 


A draft copy of Guidelines prepared 
by the Office of Public Information at 
the National Association of the Deaf 
(814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, 
Maryland 20910) has been worked on 
and is in the mail to president of each 
state association of the deaf. Everyone’s 
input is invited as we try to finalize these 
recommendations and guides. 

The American Library Association has 
recently established a Library Service to 
the Deaf Section within the Association 
of Specialized and Cooperative Library 
Division. This significant step will make 
it possible for libraries to become in- 


accomplish that mission, set realistic 
goals and means to achieve them, and 
clarify the principal issues. The confer¬ 
ence will also establish an agenda for 
action and aim at a high level of public 
awareness of its objectives. 

Other conference plans announced 
by Mr. Benton and Ms. Gell included an 
outline of the process of delegate prep¬ 
aration and of the Conference “Theme 
Center” exhibit. According to the two 
conference leaders, among the mate¬ 
rials the delegates will receive, in 
stages, in advance of the Conference 
workbooks will be papers on the major 
theme areas, context papers on topics 
affecting all theme areas and Issue Fact 
Sheets consisting of brief analyses of 
issues under each theme area. 

The “Theme Center” exhibit, entitled 
“Bringing Information to People,” will 
feature a fully functioning information 
center to support the conference dele¬ 
gates’ work and a series of display clus¬ 
ters demonstrating the delivery of li¬ 
brary and information services in vari¬ 
ous sectors of society. 


volved in a number of important ac¬ 
tivities for deaf people. Not only will pro¬ 
fessional people be able to better serve 
everyone’s need, but they will also be 
better able to assist in improving under¬ 
standing, support, and advocacy among 
the deaf and hearing community. 

If you have not received or seen a 
draft copy, please contact your state as¬ 
sociation of the deaf or write to NAD 
Branch Office, Suite 804, 445 North 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Indianapolis, In¬ 
diana 46204, for the name of officers in 
your state association. 



IOWA’S BEST SINCE 1963—The Bobcat wrestlers of Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, left to 
right: FRONT ROW—Cheerleaders: Sonja Frandsen, Julie Salisbury, Stacla Barron and Carol Vande 
Kamp. SECOND ROW—Coach Dick Pike, Scott Saxen, Robbie Utterback, Mike Bishop, Duane Meyer, 
Tom Hargrave. THIRD ROW—Daryl Holmes, LeRoy Green, Sherman Robinson, Darrett Holmes, Rick 
Mortenson. FOURTH ROW—Larry Snyder (manager), John Alexander, Hal Miller, Jeff Irvin, Bobby King, 
Kevin Hovorka (manager). 


An Urgent Message from Alice Hagemeyer 
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TELEPHONE PRINTER 

for the deaf and hearing impaired 


This TELEPHONE PRINTER is especially designed for deaf, and 
hearing and speech impaired. New technological breakthroughs 
make it the LOWEST COST and MOST RELIABLE telephone printer 
of its type available. 


• EASY TO READ CONTINUOUS PRINTOUT PROVIDES YOU WITH A 
PERMANENT PRINTED COPY OF YOUR CONVERSATION. 

• RING INDICATOR which flashes when your phone is ringing. 

• Type as fast as you like with KEYBOARD MEMORY. 

• AUTOMATIC CARRIAGE RETURN, line feed. 

• FULL SET OF TYPING KEYS with sealed keyboard and no ribbons to 
change. 

• COMPATIBLE with other telecommunications systems for the deaf. 

• Comes complete with an EXECUTIVE STYLE BRIEFCASE. 

• FULLY GUARANTEED. 

Quiet World Electronics Co. 

P.O.Box 11 • Mountlake Terrace, WA 98043 


Name ---- 

Street -- 

City/State/Zip --- 

□ I would like additional information. 

□ Order now to ensure introductory price of $295.00 plus handling. 



SCRANTON SCHOOL HEAD—Dr. Victor H. Gallo¬ 
way was recently named superintendent of the 
Scranton State School for the Deaf in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. A native of South Carolina, Dr. Gal¬ 
loway obtained his bachelor’s degree from Gal- 
laudet College, his master’s in school administra¬ 
tion and adult education from California State 
University at Northridge and his doctorate in edu¬ 
cational rehabilitation and administration from the 
University of Arizona. He went to Scranton from 
Model Secondary School for the Deaf, where he 
had been since 1970 and most lastly as director of 
the Division of Education. 


To reach the BROADEST 
segment of prospective 
deaf customers—advertise 
in THE DEAF AMERICAN 



MSSD DIRECTOR—David R. Updegraff, former 
special assistant to the Model Secondary School 
for the Deaf dean, has been appointed director of 
MSSD’s Division of Education. He will receive his 
Ph.D. in sociology from the American University, 
Washington, D.C., this August. After receiving his 
bachelor’s degree from Bethany College, West 
Virginia, Mr. Updegraff earned his master’s in so¬ 
cial work from the University of Michigan. For the 
past five years, he has been assistant director of 
the Kendall Demonstration Elementary School on 
the Gallaudet College campus. 
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POSITION ANNOUNCEMENT 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


Responsibilities: Responsible for directing Association activities nationwide; acting as 
spokesperson for the deaf population of the United States in international and national 
bodies, and at state and local levels as necessary; establishing and implementing policies and 
procedures as directed by the Board of Directors; supervising day-to-day operation of the 
Home Office staff, including the Association’s publishing and research activities, Legal De¬ 
fense Fund, and a Branch Office in Indianapolis, Indiana; identifying and developing new 
sources of financial support for the Association, including oversight of investments; develop¬ 
ing annual operating budget and revisions as required. 

Prerequisites: 10 years administrative experience in the area of deafness; demonstrated abil¬ 
ity to perform as spokesperson and represent deaf individuals at any level; thorough knowl¬ 
edge of budget preparation and fiscal management; college degree mandatory; post 
graduate studies in management or deafness desirable. Fluency in American Sign Language 
mandatory. 

Salary: $35,000 and up per year depending on experience and qualifications, plus customary 
fringe benefits. 

Application Procedures: Qualified persons should address inquiries, or letters of application 
accompanied by a comprehensive resume no later than November 8, 1979 to: 


Ralph White, President 

c/o Willis Ethridge 

National Association of the Deaf 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


Equal Opportunity Employer 
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G Pocket- c Phone 


Because 


PRICE 

The price is complete 
including battery 
charger, couplers, 
carrying case, and 
shipping 


© 


0 STANDARD KEYBOARD Typewriter style 

keyboard allows fast, convenient two hand operation. 


DISPLAY: 8 characters is not enough (-5678 GA) ? 

POCKET- PHONE has 16!! (CALL 123-5678 GA)! 

Easy to read bright red semiconductor display will last for 
many years. 








The low price of the POCKET-PHONE reflects the most recent advances in com¬ 
puter technology. A miniature computer provides the “heart” of POCKET-PHONE 
replacing the many electronic parts which may go bad in other units. 


Long distance calls are expensive. POCKET-PHONE helps minimize the cost 
by providing a full keyboard for two hand operation, magnetic pickup to elim¬ 
inate the effects of room noise, and computer judgement to reduce errors. 
POCKET-PHONE out performs many expensive TTYs on long distance calls. 


Even if you already have a good TTY or C-PHONE at home, POCKET- 
PHONE provides reliable portable and emergency communication capa¬ 
bility in case of automobile trouble, power failure (the phones still work 
when the power fails), or other unexpected situations away from home. 
POCKET-PHONE is perfect too for students on a budget and relatives or 
friends who need inexpensive access to the deaf community. 


i iWiumjjjjjjjjjjjjjjjjj 

POCKET-PHONE is backed by a full TWO YEAR WAR¬ 
RANTY on all parts and construction (excluding 
batteries) and is shipped complete with couplers, bat¬ 
teries, charger, and carrying case. 


PORTA-TEL 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

$400 


POCKET-PHONE has been designed to be the best value in a portable TTY device. 
Many important features normally found only in much more expensive equipment 
have been included such as a typewriter-style keyboard, 16 characters of display, 
automatic transmission of RETURN and LINEFEED, and convenient operation 
within its carrying case. 


COMPARE IMPORTANT FEATURES: 

( Phone 


Typewriter Keyboard.YES! 

16 Characters Min. Display YES! 

Fits into Large Pocket.YES! 

Ambient Noise Immunity.YES! 

Can Be Operated From Carrying Case.YES! 

Advanced Computer Technology .YES! 

2 Year Warranty.YES! 

PRICE $170 


VIP 


NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

YES 

$179 plus shipping 


TEAR ALONG PERFORATION AND MAIL 


( Pocket- 

c Phone 

604 Marcella Place N.E. 
Albuquerque N.M. 87123 


POCKET-PHONE, 604 Marcella Place N.E., Albuquerque N.M. 87123 


□ Please send_POCKET-PHONES at $170 each. The price is complete 

including all handling and shipping charges within the continental United States. 
N.M. residents please add 6% sales tax. 


Total amount $_ 

ACCOUNT #_ 

ACCOUNT #_ 

Expiration date- 


□ Check enclosed 

□ MASTERCHARGE 

□ VISA 

Signature_ 


Name___ 

Address_,__ 

City__State_Zip 
















TEACH THE WORLD 

ANEW 

SIGN/SING 

SONG 




SIGN/SING MATERIALS 
NOW AVAILABLE . . . 

Bumper Sticker • Note Card • Seal • “T” Shirt • 
Name Badge* Sweat Shirt •Calling Card* Decal 
• Button • Folder • Balloons • Letterhead 

^ ^ SIGN/SING SONGS BY 

MARY JANE RHODES & T. DANIEL ROBBINS 


FILMS . . . Excellent short messages to touch the heart 
and bring understanding of deafness to parents, employ¬ 
ers, civic clubs, legislators, churches, teachers, speech 
and hearing clinics, law enforcement officers, judges, 
school boards, hearing schoolmates of deaf children and 
other DEAF AWARENESS activities. 

TV SPOTS (PUBLIC SERVICE) . . . 1 -60 second, 
1-30 second featuring GIVE ME A SIGN song. Add 
your address at end. 

RECORDS & CASSETTES . . . Thousands are using 
our cassettes and records to BREAK BARRIERS be¬ 
tween deaf and hearing people. Songs repeated 3 times 
on cassettes to aid practicing SIGN/SING. 

SHEET MUSIC . . . available for each song. 

POSTERS . . . With illustrations from film and song 
words. Poster is included with purchase of films, TV 
spots, records, or cassettes. Poster may be purchased 
separately. 

SIGN/SING BOOKS . . . Songs illustrated in sign lan¬ 
guage, conventional sheet music arrangement and words. 
Great for sharing music with deaf children, sign classes, 
churches, schools, libraries, service clubs, friends . . . and 

all the world. 

THREE SONGS NOW AVAILABLE IN FILMS, 
POSTERS, RECORDS, CASSETTES AND 
SHEET MUSIC . . . including: 

I HEAR YOUR HAND ... A world famous classic. 
“Hey there friend, you’ve got a hand, help me see what 
you say to me, don’t hide your hand. My ears are closed, 
I cannot hear, but we can share the world, don’t fear, 
just lend a hand ...” 

GIVE ME A SIGN ... An inside look at deafness. 
“Sometimes I wonder, how does it sound, when red 
leaves in autumn drift to the ground? Can the pond’s 
ripple, speak to the tree? I want to share your world, 
please share mine with me. ” 

SIGNS OF SHARING . . . This year’s message to the 
world. It’s a beautiful day. Signs of friendship every¬ 
where. Welcome into my world, deaf hearts have a song 
to share. Deep down in my soul, melody is set free, as 
you lend a hand to sing with me ...” 

QUANTITY DISCOUNTS AVAILABLE! 
WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 



P.O. Box 26, Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 


The Deaf American HOTLINE SPORTS 

Schools for the deaf, colleges and club athletic schedules and results 
are needed for THE DEAF AMERICAN’S “Hotline Sports” section. Send 
such material to Mr. Charley Whisman, DA Hotline Sports Editor, 4316 
North Carrolton Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 46205. 

3rd Annual CAAD Volleyball 
Tournament 

Dayton, Ohio—June 8-10, 1979 
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Standings: First place—Toronto; second 
place—Windsor; third place—Pittsburgh 
“A”; fourth place—Buffalo. 

All-Star Team: John Bell, Windsor; Ralph 
Coconello, Toronto; Aureole Bourgeois, 
Windsor; Creighton Smith, Toronto; David 
Halleram, Pittsburgh “A”, and Richard 
Bloom, Buffalo. 


Most Valuable Player: Dennis Barton, To¬ 


ronto. 

Team Sportsmanship: Windsor. 

Coach of the Tournament: Phillip Daniels, 
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Standings: First 

place 

— Flint; 

second 

place—Dayton "A” 

; third place- 

—Columbus 


Sport “A"; fourth place—Pittsburgh “B”. 

All-Star Team: Doris Westerman, Dayton 
“A”; Barbara McNally, Flint; Laura Smith, 
Flint; Terri Haelkamp, Dayton “A‘‘; Marianne 
Belsky, Flint; and PaulaTajc, Pittsburgh “A“. 

Most Valuable Player: Barbara McNally, 
Flint. 

Team Sportsmanship: Windsor 
Coach of the Tournament: Martin Belsky, 
Flint. 
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8th Annual Midwest Schools For 
The Deaf Relays, Council Bluffs 


FORUM X POSTPONED 


Pole Vault: 1. Mike Miller, Iowa; 2. Gene 
McCallum, Kansas; 3. Ronnis Morris, Mis¬ 
souri; 4. Mark Longworth, Missouri, and 5. 
Ricky Mortenson, Iowa—10’6.” 

Shot Put: 1. Bob Schebaum, Missouri; 2. 
Steve Johnson, Missouri; 3. Neal Polzin, 
Minnesota; 4. Curtis Christy, Kansas; and 5. 
John Alexander, Iowa—44’11.” 

Long Jump: 1. Larry Rogers, Missouri; 2. 
Leroy Green, Iowa; 3. Jeff McKinney, Iowa; 4. 
and 5. (tied), Shane Redding, Minnesota and 
Darren Williams, Missouri—197” 

Discus: 1. Mike Soukup, Nebraska; 2. John 
Alexander, Iowa; 3. Neal Polzin, Minnesota; 

4. Paul Goodroad, Nebraska; and 5. Kevin 
Meyers, Kansas—115’0” 

High Jump: 1. Bob Schebaum, Missouri; 2. 
Pat Kuehn, Minnesota; 3. Kevin Milner, Kan¬ 
sas; 4. Gene McCallum, Kansas; and 5. Larry 
Fahy, South Dakota—5’10” 

Two Mile Run: 1. Andy Bonheyo, Min¬ 
nesota; 2. Tim Ware, Iowa; 3. Bob Kingsley, 
Nebraska; 4. Pat O’Brien, Minnesota; and 5. 
Bob Utterback, Iowa—11: 37.07 
120 Yd. High Hurdles: 1. Larry Rogers, 
Missouri; 2. Bob Schebaum, Missouri; 3. 
Mike Soukup, Nebraska; 4. Mike Miller, Iowa; 
and 5. Terry Fitzgerald, Iowa—:16.9 
100 Yard Dash: 1. Keith Dehart, Nebraska; 
2. Harvey Talley, Kansas; 3. Darren Williams, 
Missouri; 4. Shane Redding, Minnesota; and 

5. Ernie Peterson, Iowa—11.25 

2-Mile Relay: 1. Iowa, 2. Missouri, 3. Kan¬ 
sas, 4. Nebraska, and 5. South Dakota— 
9:03.75 

220-Yard Dash: 1. Bob Gosier, Nebraska; 
2. Roy Draper, Missouri; 3. Ernie Peterson, 
Iowa; 4. Keith Dehart, Nebraska; and 5. Larry 
Fahy—:24.2 

One Mile Run: 1. Jerry Payne, Nebraska; 2. 
Dan Norling, Minnesota; 3. Tim Ware, Iowa; 

4. Ernest Conway, Missouri; and 5. Ricky 
Haab, Kansas—4:54.17 

880 Yard Relay: 1. Kansas, 2. Missouri, 3. 
Iowa, 4. Nebraska, and 5. Minnesota — 
1:36.18 

440 Yard Dash: 1. Roy Draper, Missouri; 2. 
Scott Thompson, Kansas; 3. Mike Friesen, 
Nebraska; 4. Mark Leach, Iowa; and 5. Scott 
Saxen, Iowa—:52.83 

180 Yard Low Hurdles: 1. Larry Rogers, 
Missouri; 2. Mike Miller, Iowa; 3. Rick Mor- 
tensen, Iowa; 4. Kent Gilleland, Missouri; and 

5. Bob Lindquist, Minnesota—:21.73 

Mile Medley Relay: 1. Nebraska, 2. Iowa, 3. 
Missouri, 4. Minnesota, and 5. Kansas— 
3:56.54 

880 Yard Run: 1. Rentscher, Nebraska; 2. 
Tim Werner, Minnesota; 3. Ken Hartman, 
Missouri; 4. Don Kalb, Kansas; and 5. Mark 
Leach, Iowa—2:18.95 
440 Yard Relay: 1. Kansas, 2. Iowa, 3. Mis¬ 
souri, 4. Minnesota, and 5. Nebraska—:45.69 
One Mile Relay: 1. Kansas, 2. Missouri, 3. 
Iowa, 4. Minnesota, and 5. Nebraska— 
3:50.22 

New records: One Mile Medley Relay, Neb¬ 
raska, 3:56.54; 440 Yard Relay, Kansas— 
:45.69. 


Forum X, sponsored by the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf and 
the Utah Association of the Deaf, 
originally scheduled for October 
Standings: 3-5, 1979, in Salt Lake City, Utah, 

2; S"*r intS has been postponed until the fall of 

3. Nebraska—66 points 1980. 

4. Kansas—58 points l—- 

5. Minnesota—32V2 points 

6. South Dakota—4 points 

3rd Annual Girls Invitational Track Meet 

Kansas School for the Deaf 

Long Jump: 1. Veach, Missouri; 2. Kuehn, 

Minnesota; 3. Demmings, Minnesota; 4. 

Salisbury, Iowa; and 5. Barron, Iowa— 

15’3V2” 

High Jump: 1. Anderson, Iowa; 2. Saline, 

Illinois; 3, 4, and 5 (tied)—Duncan, South 
Dakota; Shy, Kansas; and Crawford, 

Illinois—4’2” 

Discus: 1. Downey, Iowa; Davis, Missouri; 

3. Barron, Iowa; 4*. Anderson, Iowa; and 5. 

Broeder, Nebraska—77’5” 

Shot Put: 1. Davis, Missouri; 2. Lehman, 

Iowa; 3. Tolle, Missouri; 4. Downey, Iowa; 
and 5. Broeder, Nebraska—29’ 

110 Yard Hurdles: 1. Harvey, Illinois; 2. 

Cooper, Missouri; 3. Hall, Kansas; 4. Saline, 

Illinois; and 5. Cizerle, Kansas—:18.96 
100 Yard Dash: 1. Veach, Missouri; 2. Fisk, 

Iowa; 3. Carson, Illinois; 4. Demmings, Min¬ 
nesota; and 5. Malchow, Nebraska—:11.98 
One Mile Run: 1. Bonkeyo, Minnesota; 2. 

Douglas, Missouri; 3. Glenn, Illinois; 4. Van 
De Kamp, Iowa; and 5. Bennington, 

Illinois—6:15.67 

440 Yard Dash: 1. Kuehn, Minnesota; 2. 

Barron, Iowa; 3. Foster, Illinois; 4. Smith, 

Iowa; and 5. Cizerle, Kansas—1:04.74 
440 Yard Relay: 1. Missouri, 2. Iowa, 3. 

Minnesota, 4. South Dakota, and 5. 

Illinois—:56.18 

880 Yard Relay: 1. Missouri, 2. Iowa, 3. 

South Dakota, 4. Kansas, and 5. 

Minnesota—1:54.85 

880 Yard Run: 1. Weaver, Iowa; 2. McMa¬ 
hon, Iowa; 3. Glenn, Illinois; 4. Dyer, Mis¬ 
souri; and 5. Schoneman, Kansas—2:53.6 
220 Yard Dash: 1. Cooper, Missouri; 2. 

Kuehn, Minnesota; 3. Barron, Iowa; 4. Du- 
vean, South Dakota; and 5. Malchow, 

Nebraska—:29.24 

Two Mile Run: 1. Ronnebaum, Kansas; 2. 

Fulton, Minnesota; 3. Van DeKamp, Iowa; 4. 

Brewer, Illinois; and 5. Person, Missouri— 

15:44.12 

One Mile Relay: 1. Minnesota, 2. Iowa, 3. 

Missouri, 4. Kansas, and 5. Illinois—4:42.16 
New records: Discus, Downey, Iowa, 77 
feet 5 inches; 880 Yard Relay, Missouri— 

1:54.85; 440 Yard Dash, Kuehn, Minnesota, 

1:04.74; 220 Yard Dash, Cooper, Missouri, 

:27.48; Two Mile Run, Ronnebaum, Kansas, 

15:42.12. 

Standings: __ 

1. Iowa—76 points PETER MC LAUGHLIN — Mt. Airy’s senior 168- 

2. Missouri 69 points pound grappler posted a 21-3 campaign this year, 

3. Minnesota—47 points including 17 pins. 



4. Illinois—36 points 

5. Kansas—22 points 

6. South Dakota—14 points 

7. Nebraska—4 points 


NAD Fees (Annual) 


Individual Membership.$15.00* 

Husband-Wife Membership . 25.00* 

Organizational Affiliation . 25.00 


* Includes DEAF AMERICAN 
subscription 

DEAF AMERICAN subscription, $6.00 
per year or $11.00 for two years. Send re¬ 
mittance to the National Association of 
the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 20910. 
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NATIONWIDE FLASHING SIGNALS SYSTEM 


PROTECTION FOR HEARING, HEARING IMPAIRED, BLIND AND DISABLED INDIVIDUALS AT 
HOMES, APARTMENTS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, & SMALL BUSINESSES INSTALLED TO 

CONFORM WITH STATE AND COUNTY LAWS. 


(MODEL NO. 30-53R) 




^_ SMOKE DETECTOR TRANSMITTER 


J 



(MODEL NO. R-9062) (R-910) 


^_HARD-WIRED SMOKE DETECTOR_ J 


(UNLISTED 




FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION- WRITE TO: 

NATIONWIDE FLASHING SIGNALS SYSTEM 
P.O. BOX 6146 
SILVER SPRING, MD 20906 

TTY (301) 593-2566 VOICE (301) 593-2755 
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Deaf Prep Wrestling ... 


Iowa Wrestling Coach Has Lombardi Touch 

By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 

2835-F Hilliard Road, Richmond, Virginia 23228 


Vince Lombardi, the late Green Bay 
Packer coach famous for his knack of 
winning, would probably have ex¬ 
pressed pleasure at many of the charac¬ 
teristics and theories of Richard Pike. 

Pike, wrestling coach at Iowa School 
for the Deaf at Council Bluffs, seems to 
have come from the Lombardi mold. 

By his own admission, Pike is a strict 
taskmaster who preaches pride as the 
most essential element in self- 
motivation in athletics, teaching or any 
field. 

Also, like Lombardi, Pike likes noth¬ 
ing better than an athlete overflowing 
with desire. He strives to create a 
family-type atmosphere for himself and 
his players as Lombardi did. 

And last, but not least, Pike is a win¬ 
ner. 

The ISD Bobcats performed beyond 
all expectations during the 1978-79 
season. Pike’s charges compiled a 9-3 
dual meet mark including a sweep of 
triple dual meet in Delavan, Wisconsin, 
featuring deaf prep schools from Kan¬ 
sas, Minnesota and Wisconsin. Last 
year the Bobcats finished the season 
with a 2-7-1 dual meet record. Of the 11 
full-time varsity wrestlers, eight were 
sophomores and three were juniors, 
and eight of them were the nucleus of 
the ISD team during the 1978-79 year. 

The trip to Wisconsin was an exciting 
event for the Iowa wrestlers. None of the 
boys on the squad had wrestled other 
deaf teams before. The Bobcats beat 
Kansas 54-12, Minnesota 61-6 and sec¬ 
ond place Wisconsin 48-15. Pike had 
eight wrestlers get through the four- 
school affair unbeaten, and his boys 
finished the triple dual with 17 pins and 
only six losses in the 36 matches. The 
trophy ISD won was the first wrestling 
trophy the school had won since 1963. 

On December 9, Coach Pike took nine 
sophomores to a Freshman-Sophomore 
Tournament at Woodbine, Iowa. He had 
all nine wrestlers win medals—seven 
first places, a third and a fourth. In the 
11-team field, ISD racked up 20 wins 
(including 13 pins) against three losses. 
The Bobcats scored 186V2 team 
points—55V2 points ahead of the sec¬ 
ond place winner, and won a second 
first place trophy. 

On December 16, ISD crowned two 
individual champions en route to a sec¬ 
ond place finish at the Shelby-Tenant 


Invitational, and also had four second 
place finishers and a third place winner. 
All five of these non-champions lost to 
seniors, so things look bright for them 
next season. 

At the end of January of 1979, the ISD 
Bobcats placed second in their own In¬ 
vitational Tournament. Last year they 
only managed a sixth place team finish 
and three individual medals. This year 
ISD had three individual champions and 
five other medal winners. The Council 
Bluff-based school finished a solid 
place behind Nishna Valley High—the 
same team that handled the Bobcats 
one of their dual meet losses and 
finished first at the Shelby-Tenant 
Tournament. Nishna Valley had five 
seniors on its team, so ISD should be 
more competitive with them next sea¬ 
son. 

ISD is a member of the 12-team 
Western Iowa Conference. At this con¬ 
ference wrestling tournament ISD 
moved from last place and no point in 
1978 to sixth place and 71 points this 
year. Considering the size of the 
schools and the strength of competi¬ 
tion, Coach Pike was pleased with the 
team’s performance, as his school had a 
second, two thirds, a fourth, a fifth and a 
sixth place finisher. Next year they 


should move up a little in the team 
standings. 

Iowa Deaf’s season ended at the Sec¬ 
tional Tournament. The Bobcats were 
unfortunate enough to be placed in a 
very strong Sectional. Their best wres¬ 
tler was sick, but still managed to win 
third place. Two other wrestlers placed 
fourth, but only the top two wrestlers 
per weight class advance from Sec¬ 
tional to District. The frustrating thing 
was that boys the Bobcats had beaten 
from other Sectionals advanced to 
Districts—some even to State! They 
didn’t wrestle poorly in Sectionals. They 
just didn’t wrestle well enough to get 
the job done. 

Leading the way for the youthful ISD 
Bobcats were the following five sopho¬ 
mores and two juniors: 

Scott Saxen sported a 22-4-0 record 
on nine pins including the fastest pin 
(12 seconds) at 119 pounds. He is an 
excellent competitor and team leader. 
He takes his sports seriously. What he 
lacks in speed and strength he makes 
up for in determination. During his off¬ 
season Scott has been participating in 
free-style wrestling. His goals are to 
qualify for the State wrestling tourna¬ 
ment and participate in the National 
WGD Tryouts. Scott is Gallaudet Col- 



REPEATER—Eugene Miller recorded an unbeaten year with a 24-0 record and was picked as “Deaf 
Prep Wrestler of the Year” for the second straight year. With him is his coach, Harold Koch. 
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BELATED AWARD—Jesus Contreras, who reigned as a Colorado state wrestling champion three times 
while attending the Colorado School for the Deaf, was named the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf’s Athlete of the Year 1978 during an assembly held this year at the school. Pictured left to right are 
the following people participating in the award ceremony: Al Whitt (head wrestling coach), Joe Sisneros 
(athletic director and head football coach), Bob Dawson (superintendent), JESUS CONTRERAS and 
Fred Gustafson (secretary of the Colorado Springs Division, NFSD). 


lege material, both academically and 
athletically. 

Daryl Holmes, who wrestled at 126 
pounds, had 12 pins and a 18-6-1 re¬ 
cord. He has improved greatly from last 
year. He is the most aggressive wrestler 
on the ISD team. This is demonstrated 
by the number of pins and near falls he 
scored. Four of Daryl’s six losses came 
from seniors, so he should do even bet¬ 
ter next season. He, too, has taken up 
freestyle wrestling and hopes to make it 
to State before he graduates. He’d like 
to participate in the National WGD trials. 

Rick Mortenson carried a 15-4-1 re¬ 
cord and 10 pins at 155 pounds. He is a 
wrestler who can psyche himself up like 
few wrestlers Coach Pike has ever seen. 
Rick’s the most physical wrestler on the 
ISD squad. If he keeps working hard and 
can stay at 155 pounds next season, he 
should have a great year. Only one boy 
who beat him is back next year, but that 
boy was the one who knocked him out 
of the first round at Sectional this sea¬ 
son by a score of 3 to 4. Rick is also 
Gallaudet material. 

Duane Meyer at 98 pounds recorded 
11 pins in his 24 outings, a 17-6-1 mark. 

Of all the wrestlers on the ISD team, 
Duane had the best chance of advanc¬ 
ing from Sectionals to Districts. Instead, 
he wrestled his worst match of the sea¬ 
son, and was eliminated in the first 
round. Wrestling is Duane’s sport. Be¬ 
cause of his size he can’t do much ex¬ 
cept go out for track and football. 
Duane wins in wrestling because he’s 


smart and determined. He’s the boy who 
sets the pace for the team. The team’s 
strength is in the lower and middle 
weights. When Duane wins, that gets 
the other boys fired up. If he loses, the 
other boys try to get even for him. He is 
important to the team attitude. Like 
Saxon and Mortenson, Duane is a de¬ 


termined leader. He, too, is getting 
freestyle experience. Duane’s greatest 
weakness is his strength. Duane could 
also be Gallaudet material. 

Mike Bishop had 11 pins and a 17-7-0 
record wrestling at 105. Last year Mike 
was ISD’s “Most Valuable Wrestler.’’ He 
set four statistical team records. He was 
far ahead of the rest of the under¬ 
classmen. This year Mike had another 
good season, but his record didn’t im¬ 
prove because he lost when he was 
moved up to 112 pounds. He sacrificed 
his personal statistics and record in 
order to help the team try to coverup the 
forfeit at 145 pounds. Other boys moved 
up weight classes too, but Mike was the 
one who got hurt by it. That tells you the 
kind of kid he is. Until Sectional time 
Mike was really tough in tournament 
competition. One funny thing about him 
as a competitor is that he was the wres¬ 
tler the opponents feared most—a 105 
pounder! Mike’s the kind of wrestler 
who likes to stick with what he knows 
and is confident with. He doesn’t care 
much for learning new moves. He’s 
quick and he’s become much more ag¬ 
gressive this year. He, too, is Gallaudet 
material. 

Darrett Holmes had pinned eight op¬ 
ponents and a 16-8-0 record while 
jumping between 138 and 145 pound 
categories. He is very strong and the 
quickest wrestler on the team. His 
weakest point is that he doesn’t wrestle 
consistently. Sometimes he looks like 
he’s never wrestled before. At other 
times he looks like A State contender. 
Five of Darrett’s losses this year were to 


Auto Insurance 
at Discount Rates 

Deaf drivers are safe drivers, we believe. That’s why we offer auto¬ 
mobile insurance at lower-than-usual rates to those who qualify. 

Write us today for more information. 

Marsh & _ 

Mclennan _ 

Miss Marilyn Rest 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

222 South Riverside 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

PHONE: 312-648-6173 TTY! 3I2“648 - 6I58 
Please send me information without obligation on auto insurance for the deaf. 

NAME_____ 

ADDRESS___ - 

CITY_STATE__ZIP_ 
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seniors. If he gets a bit more psyched- 
up, he should have a better year as a 
junior. He certainly has the natural abil¬ 
ity. 

LeRoy Green was 15-9-0 for the year 
including nine pins at 132 pounds. He 

probably has the most natural ability on 
the team, but his self-confidence comes 
and goes in spurts. He would rather pin 
his opponent than win by points. He’s 
most confident in his escapes and pins, 
but has little confidence in his ability to 
get the takedowns. Seven of LeRoy’s 
losses this year were to seniors. Like so 
many of the ISD sophomores, LeRoy 
found it’s not easy to beat those seniors. 
LeRoy believes he can go to State be¬ 
fore he graduates. He’ll be tough by the 
time he’s a senior—especially he gets 
confidence in his takedowns. With his 
quickness, that problem should resolve 
itself. 

The above seven wrestlers carried 
the load in all of ISD’s dual meets and 
tournaments. Mortenson and Bishops 
are juniors, while all five others are 
sophomores. All of them except 
Bishop were unbeaten at Wisconsin 
Deaf Triple Dual meet. 

The Iowa school had another sopho¬ 
more in 112-pound Sherman Robinson 
who had a 11-5-0 mark this year. Sher¬ 
man was wrestling junior varsity when 
ISD had its first meet, so Coach Pike de¬ 
cided to take him to the triple-dual at 
Delavan and he won three matches by 
pins and was voted the “Most Valuable 
Wrestler" at this meet. But Sherman 
never made 112 pounds after Christmas 
vacation. 

Next year’s team should be the best 
ever at ISD. They’ll fill every weight and 
have more experience. 


Alonzo Whitt, a product of Kentucky 
School for the Deaf, Danville, and a 
graduate of Gallaudet College and him¬ 
self a former "Deaf Olympic" com¬ 
petitor and coach, is still going strong in 
his tenth year as mat mentor at Col¬ 
orado School for the Deaf and the Blind 
at Colorado Springs. He’s probably the 
best deaf prep wrestling coach in the 
country. 

The CSDB Bulldogs always have been 
long on individual talent, but usually 
have come up short in depth. CSDB 
never has won a State Class A champi¬ 
onship. However, in the last seven 
years, CSDB wrestlers have placed no 
lower than third in District play, and 
captured the top spot in both 1976 and 
1978 and again this year. 

During his 10 years at CSDB, Whitt 
has produced six wrestlers who gained 
State Class A honors. Fidel Martinez 
won two crowns in 1971 and 1972, 
Larry Schwarz in 1973, Jesus Con- 



ALL-AMERICANS FROM MARYLAND—Left to right: Pat Muhler (170), David Johnston (158) and Curtis 
Runk (148) display their first place medals and the third place team trophy they won at the Eastern Deaf 
Prep wrestling tournament held at West Trenton, New Jersey, January 26-27, 1979. The Orioles were 
edged out of second place in the final moments by just one-half point. 
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WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 

1107 VISALIA DR. COSTA MESA, CA 92626 
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MUSCLE VS. MUSCLE—Tom Schlotthauer of Wisconsin works his right arm in to control his opponent’s 
wrists in order to develop half nelson for a pin. Tom was 21-1 for the year. Last year he was 15-2. He’s 
only a sophomore. 


treras thrice in 1974, 1975 and 1977, 
Bernie Atencio in 1975 and 1977, Ray 
Kilthau in 1976 and Merle McAdoo in 
1977. 

Whitt considers Jesus Contreras as 
his best wrestler in 10 years. Contreras 
achieved an incredible record during 
his prep career. He won 107 matches 
and lost only three. He racked up a 27-0 
record in 1977 and to top things off he 
garnered his three state Class A title in 
four years of varsity wrestling. As a 
freshman in 1974, Contreras tipped the 
scales at 112 pounds and took his first 
state championship. He then came back 
as a sophomore to win the 119 Class A 
crown. Wrestling in the 132-pound divi¬ 
sion as a junior Contreras was unable to 
repeat as a state champ, being run- 
nerup, but he returned to form at 138 in 
1977. And he was one of only two Col¬ 
orado Springs area wrestlers to beat his 
opponent in an exhibition match with a 
Japanese All-Star team in 1977. Follow¬ 
ing his final prep victory in the state 
tournament, Contreras was selected as 
the outstanding wrestler in the state and 
was named the Colorado Springs 
Gazette-Telegraph Athlete of the Year in 
wrestling. And he was chosen as the 
Deaf Prep Wrestler of the Year in 1977. 
He was also named the National Frater¬ 
nal Society of the Deaf’s Athlete of the 
Year. As a member of the USA team in 
the 1977 World Games for the Deaf at 
Bucharest, Romania, Contreras brought 
home a silver medal in the freestyle 
wrestling and added a bronze in the 
Greco-Roman wrestling. 

Whitt’s other outstanding wrestler 
was Bernie Atencio. Bernie was hon¬ 
ored as the state Class A outstanding 
wrestler when he won the 112-pound 
championship as a sophomore. After 
logging a 15-0 record as a junior, he did 
not compete in the state tournament for 


"personal reasons.” However, he did 
cop the 119-pound state title in 1977. 
Bernie compiled a remarkable four-year 
record of 105-4-1. He also was a "Deaf 
Olympic” wrestler when he competed 
for the United States at the 1977 World 
Games and took a bronze medal in the 
freestyle wrestling. 

Whitt did not have a state champion 
in 1979, but had six qualifiers in the 
state meet which was a high for CSDB 


during his long tenure at the school. 
And five of those six grapplers ended 
their prep career with more than 20 
wins during the 1978-79 season. 

Mike Atencio, Bernie’s brother, top¬ 
ped off his 28-2 season with a third- 
place finish at the state tournament to 
go with championship crowns he cap¬ 
tured at three big invitational meets. 
The year before he posted a 23-3 record 
enroute to a third place finish in the 
state tournament. Wade Sandoval had 
his own way at 155, winding up the sea¬ 
son with a 27-4 mark and a fifth-place 
finish at the state tournament. The year 
before he was 18-4. Perry Capanna 
dropped his opening round match at 
the state tournament, but still posted a 
remarkable 22-4 season record, includ¬ 
ing first-place finishes at two big invita¬ 
tional tournaments. The 119-pounder 
also captured the district champi¬ 
onship. Don Alsbaugh at 138 notched a 
25-5 season and placed fifth in the state 
finals. In 1978 Don recorded a 20-5 
mark. And Pat Vasquez at 126 posted a 
22-8 season and placed sixth in the 
state meet. Mike Martinez was the sixth 
wrestler in the state meet. A junior, Mike 
wound up the season with a 19-7 record 
and a sixth-place finish in the state 
tournament. 

Atencio, Sandoval and Capanna 
were named to the CS Gazette- 
Telegraph All-Area Class A-AA wrestl¬ 
ing team, and also All-Region team. 
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And the three others received honora¬ 
ble mention. 

As a team, Whitt’s grapplers had a 
8-4-0 dual meet record. All loses were at 
the hands of the double A schools ex¬ 
cept Limon High School. The CSDB 
Bulldogs were second at D&B Invita¬ 
tional, third at Limon Invitational, sec¬ 
ond at Cheyenne Wells Invitational, 
fourth at Nederland Invitational, FIRST 
at District (12 teams), and tenth at State 
(40 teams). 

Harold Koch of Mt. Airy is another fine 
deaf prep wrestling coach. Himself a 
top-notch grappler, Koch became the 
head mentor at PSD in 1977 and in three 
years he has produced six top-notch 
wrestlers. They were Tom Buckingham 
at 101 who boosted his personal record 
of 20-2 in 1977; Frank Imparo, a 
heavyweight, who compiled a sparkling 
20-1 mark also in 1977; Eugene Miller, 
at 188, was 25-1 in 1978 and 24-0 in 
1979; Alfred Estrada, at 155, was 24-2 in 
1978; his younger brother, Mike Es¬ 
trada, racked up a 22-2 record as a 
sophomore in 1979, at 141, and Peter 
McLaughlin at 168 finished his senior 
year also this year with a 21-3 mark in¬ 
cluding 17 pins. 

And the Koch-coached team made it 
“four straight” in the Eastern deaf prep 
tournament, 1976 to 1979. The last meet 
was held at West Trenton, New Jersey, 


home of Marie H. Katzenbach School 
for the Deaf on January 26-27,1979. The 
most improved team for the tournament 
this year was the New Jersey school, as 
it took a surprising second place with 
the team showing their skills and team 
enthusiasm. Last year the New Jersey 
Colts finished in a dismal last place. 

The champions of the Eastern Deaf 
Prep tournament were as follows: 

101 — Bradley Martin, Mt. Airy 
108—Jose Rios, Lexington 
115—Juan Lopez, American 
122—John Teehan, American 
129—Robert Green, Fanwood 
135—Joe Claminvitti, Fanwood 
141 — Mike Estrada, Mt. Airy 
148—Curtis Runk, Maryland 
158—David Johnston, Maryland 
170—Patrick Mulher, Maryland 
188—Eugene Miller, Mt. Airy 
HWT—Ralph Bulle, New Jersey 

The Outstanding Wrestler Award 
went to Jose Rios of Lexington. 

Team Score: Mt. Airy 174V2; New Jer¬ 
sey 109V2; Maryland 109, Fanwood 98, 
American 721/2-, Model 71V2 and 
Lexington 62. 


The Illinois school really has an All- 
American deaf prep wrestler in Bob 
Mansell. He was again the only student 


participating in wrestling for ISD. He 

worked out with the Jacksonville High 
School team and wrestled with them, 
representing ISD, when they could get a 
match for him. This year Bob notched a 
19-2 regular season record that in¬ 
cluded two championships at the invita¬ 
tional tournaments, the Springfield 
Freshman and Sophomore meet and 
the Jacksonville tournament. He wres¬ 
tled in the 185-pound class until the 
state meets and most of his matches 
were against Class AA schools. 

Bob was entered in the state meets 
where he won the Class A District at 
Petersburg in the 167 pound class and 
advanced to the Mt. Olive Sectional. At 
Mt. Olive he was runnerup, losing in the 
title match 4 to 3. This qualified him for 
the State finals in Champaign. 

In Champaign Bob took his first 
match by a pin in 3:48 Friday and had to 
come back that night and wrestle the 
number one ranked boy in the state. In 
this match he was beaten 7 to 6 in a very 
good match. In the wrestle backs on 
Saturday, Bob again was defeated 3 to 2 
in the final 50 seconds of the match. 
Bob finished the year with a 24-5 re¬ 
cord which is very good as he is only a 
sophomore. Last year he posted a 20-3 
mark. 

Wisconsin deaf prep wrestlers ended 
a highly successful season with a 10-3 
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SIX PARTICIPANTS IN STATE CLASS A FINALS—The Colorado School for the Deaf wrestling team 
included the following who took part in the state Class A tourney, left to right: Assistant Coach Walter 
Von Feldt, Head Coach Al Whitt, Mike Atencio, Perry Capanna, Pat Vasquez, Mike Martinez, Don 
Alsbaugh and Wade Sandoval. 


dual meet record, a fourth place in the 
eight team Juda tournament, eighth 
place in the nine team Albany tourna¬ 
ment, and were co-champions in the In¬ 
dian Trails Conference. All of this was 
accomplished with a relatively young 
team that only had four seniors and 
boosted three freshmen, three sopho¬ 
mores, and five juniors. Naturally Head 
Coach Steve Werner has a lot to look 
forward to with a strong nucleus and 
some promising eighth graders moving 
up. 

Leading the WSD Firebird matmen 
with the best record was 185-pound 
sophomore, Tom Schlotthauer who 
had an overall mark of 21-1 that in¬ 
cluded 17 pins. His only loss came by a 
tough decision in WIAA sub-regional 
action against a Class A opponent. 
Last year he wound up with a 15-2 re¬ 
cord. 

* * * 

Lexington had a top-notch wrestler in 
Jose Pios who finished the year with a 
sparkling 23-3 record with 13 pins. He 
was first in his weight class at two invi¬ 
tational tournaments. As already men¬ 
tioned, he was MVP in the Eastern deaf 
prep meet. He also finished third out of 
28 boys in his class in the New York 
State Private School Invitational 
Championships. And he was placed 
sixth in the National Private School 
Championships held at Lehigh Univer¬ 
sity, where he and another Lexington 
boy were the only two deaf boys out of 
450 wrestlers representing 87 schools. 


This and that on deaf prep wrestling: 
Wayland Moon, South Carolina 
heavyweight wrestler, placed second in 
the state Class A-AA meet . . . Coach 
Dean Swaim reported that his wrestling 
team this year was the smallest squad in 
his 19 years. Yet his team landed third 
place in the Bay Counties-North Central 
League tournament. Berkeley’s biggest 
win was 58-12 over Riverside . . . Tom 
Schlotthauer and Neil Miller of Wiscon¬ 
sin were conference champions . . . 

Eugene Miller of Mt. Airy was the 
only undefeated deaf prep wrestler 
this year. Last year he was 25-1, and 
this year he was unbeaten in 24 
matches. He had a record of 42 straight 
wins over two years. He wrestled 188 
this year and he recorded a big win 
when he defeated a previously unde¬ 
feated (in 42 matches) wrestler from 
Wyoming Seminary School for the 
championship at Girard College Invita¬ 
tional Tournament. Last year Eugene 
was picked as the Deaf Prep Wrestler 
of the Year, and this year he again 
headed our Deaf Prep All-American 
Wrestling Team. 


P.S.: The 4th National World Games 
for the Deaf Tryouts in Wrestling will 
take place at Kansas School for the 
Deaf, Olathe, June 26-27-28, 1980. It is 
likely around 100 top deaf wrestlers in 
the United States will participate in this 
trial meet that will determine wrestlers 
for the USA Wrestling Team for the next 
XIV World Games for the Deaf to be held 
at Cologne, West Germany, in 1981. The 


WGD trials are always held one year ear¬ 
lier in order to have sufficient time for 
individual fund raising. 

Those interested in taking part in the 
tryouts are to contact Art Kruger, 
Chairman of United States Committee, 
World Games for the Deaf, AAAD, 
2835-F Hilliard Road, Richmond, Vir¬ 
ginia 23228. 


1979 Deaf Prep All-American Wrestling 

Team 


Weight 

Name and School 

Class 

Record 

Coach 

98-101 

Duane Miller, Iowa 

Soph. 

17-6-1 

Richard Pike 

105-108 

Mike Atenico, Colorado 

Sr. 

28-2 

Alonzo Whitt 


Jose Rios, Lexington 

Jr. 

23-3 

Harry Groveman 

112-115 

Sherman Robinson, Iowa 

Soph. 

11-5 

Richard Pike 


Juan'Lopez, American 

Soph. 

7-3 

Hugh Farquhar 

119-122 

Scott Saxon, Iowa 

Soph. 

22-4 

Richard Pike 


Perry Capanna, Colorado 

Sr. 

22-4 

Alonzo Whitt 


Randy Crissman, Florida 

Soph. 

12-2 

Charles Crozier 

126-129 

Pat Vasquez, Colorado 

Sr. 

22-8 

Alonzo Whitt 


Daryl Holmes, Iowa 

Soph. 

18-6-1 

Richard Pike 

132-135 

Don Alsbaugh, Colorado 

Sr. 

25-5 

Alonzo Whitt 


Darrett Holmes, Iowa 

Soph. 

16-8 

Richard Pike 


Mike Martinez, Colorado 

Jr. 

19-7 

Alonzo Whitt 

138-141 

Mike Estrada, Mt. Airy 

Soph. 

22-2 

Harold Koch 


Allan Rankin, No. Carolina 

Jr. 

17-4 

Ken Michaels 

145-148 

Curtis Runk, Maryland 

Soph. 

10-1-1 

James Schartner 

155-158 

Wade Sandoval, Colorado 

Sr. 

27-4 

Alonzo Whitt 


David Johnston, Maryland 

Sr. 

11-1-1 

James Schartner 


Rick Mortenson, Iowa 

Jr. 

15-4-1 

Richard Pike 


Dennis Apperson, North Carolina 

Sr. 

16-5 

Ken Michaels 

167-170 

Bob Mansell, Illinois 

Soph. 

24-5 

Jim Bonds 


Patrick Mulher, Maryland 

Sr. 

7-1 

James Schartner 


Peter McLaughlin, Mt. Airy 

Sr. 

21-3 

Harold Koch 

185-188 

Tom Schlotthauer, Wisconsin 

Soph. 

21-1 

Steve Werner 


John Turner, Lexington 

Sr. 

16-3 

Harry Groveman 


Eugene Miller, Mt. Airy 

Sr. 

24-0 

Harold Koch 

Heavy 

Wayland Moon, South Carolina 

Jr. 

18-4 

Bill Ramborger 


Ralph Bulle, New Jersey 

Soph. 

9-1 

Larry Yenchik 


Other wrestlers who had highly winning percentages were David Meredith (New Jersey, 158, 
Jr.), 13-1; Bob Blauvelt (New Jersey, 129, Jr.), 10-1; Ben Williams (South Carolina, 135, Frosh.), 
14-5; Tim Blair (Berkeley, 165, Jr.), 11-2; Jeff Rademacher (Minnesota, 119, Jr.), 16-6; Jeff 
Schuerman (Minnesota, 126, Sr.), 15-9-1; Rick Bales (Kansas, HWT, Sr.), 14-8; Bryan Duerst 
(Wisconsin, 132, Jr.), 15-6; Neil Miller (Wisconsin, 126, Jr.), 14-8; Mike Bishop (Iowa, 105, Jr.), 
17-7; LeRoy Green (Iowa, 132, Soph.), 15-9. 
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American Athletic Association of the Deaf 

36th Annual 

National Basketball Tournament 

MARCH 26, 27, 28, and 29,1980 

HOST: San Diego Club of the Deaf 
HEADQUARTERS: Town and Country Hotel, 500 Hotel Circle North 
GYMNASIUM: Pt. Loma College 

San Diego - City In Motion: 

• 70° Weather • Balboa Park • Agua Caliente 

• World Famous Zoo • Sea World • Historic Old Town 

• Coronado Bay Bridge • Wild Animal Park • Beautiful Beaches and Bays 


Registration.$3.00 

Reception. 7.00 

Preliminary Games (Thurs.). 6.00 

Hall of Fame Luncheon.16.00 

Semi Final Games (Fri.). 7.00 

Championship Games (Sat.). 8.00 

Grand Ball. 11.00 

Program Book. 3.00 


Total $61.00 
Combo 46.00 
Save $15.00 


Send Certified Check or Money Order 
only to: 

Flo Petek 

Regietretion & Hotel Reservation 
15 Alberta Drive 
National City, CA 92050 
Please include self-addressed, stamped 
envelope for returning Combo Receipt 
(NO PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTEDI 


Early Bird 
Combination Rate 
$41.00 

DEADLINE MARCH 15th 



General Chairperson: 

Darlene Scates 
4362 Mississippi St. 
San Diego, CA 92104 

(714) 296-6458 












NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 

Ralph H. White, President Albert T. Pimentel, Secretary-Treasurer Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Director 


President’s Message 


Ralph H. White 

2504 Bluffview Drive 
Austin, Texas 78704 



Several events of far-reaching significance to deaf people 
have taken place the past several months. I was privileged to 
represent the NAD at the press conference in Washington, 
D.C., on March 23. Called by HEW Secretary Joseph Califano, 
it was the occasion of his announcement that closed caption¬ 
ing should be operating early in 1980. By the end of 1980, 
NBC, ABC and PBS should be airing approximately 20 hours 
a week of mostly prime-time captioning. Califano announced 
that Sears, Roebuck and Company would be selling the nec¬ 
essary equipment. 

For years, the NAD has pushed for closed captioning, argu¬ 
ing that deaf people had the right to gain access to public 
information. In 1976, the NAD led the successful fight against 
the television networks to reserve Line 21 for closed caption¬ 
ing. The Department of Health, Education and Welfare fi¬ 
nanced research which led to practical technological applica¬ 
tions making possible the concept of closed captioning. 

On June 11, the Supreme Court of the United States ren¬ 
dered its decision in Southeastern Community College vs. 
Davis. In a unanimous decision, the Court held that South¬ 
eastern did not violate Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act 
when it concluded that Frances B. Davis, who suffers from a 
severe disability, did not qualify for admission to its regis¬ 
tered nursing program. In other words, an educational institu¬ 
tion is not required under the law to lower or substantially 
modify its standards to accommodate a handicapped person. 

There are two ways to look at the decision. One is to view it 
as limited to qualifying for professional schools offering clin¬ 
ical programs. It has clarified one point which was not 
clear—that schools and colleges need not accommodate a 
job-related handicap by modifying job-related requirements 
or functions. This view holds that all other aspects of Section 
504 are intact. 

The other view is that the decision practically does away 
with Section 504. The result may be that as a result, colleges 
and universities will be using this decision as a basis for be¬ 
coming more restrictive in their policies of determining 
whether or not handicapped individuals are qualified to enter 
academic programs and meet technical requirements. 

However the decision is viewed, it will be necessary for all 
Americans with disabilities to examine carefully their options 
and decide what action will need to be taken to persuade 
Congress to clarify its intents and purposes by amending 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act. Being planned for 
sometime in October is a concerted plan coordinated by the 
American Coalition of Citizens with Disabilities to focus na¬ 
tional attention on corrective action on the decision. 

Your president has represented the National Association of 
the Deaf at quite a number of conferences, workshops and 
conventions throughout the country the past several months. 

On March 7, 8 and 9, I participated in a national workshop 
in Washington, D.C. Sponsored by Tufts University, the work¬ 
shop was an opportunity for representatives of various dis¬ 
ability groups to review regulations on the independent living 
portions of the Amendments to the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act of 1978. For the first time, the law provides for independ¬ 


ent living programs to be set up for disabled individuals. 

On March 23,1 flew from Washington, D.C., to Little Rock to 
join Charlotte Collums’s committee on developing bylaws for 
the Senior NAD Section. In short order, the committee com¬ 
pleted its number one assignment and proceeded to the iden¬ 
tification of its priorities. One of them is a national conference 
to focus on the needs and problems of deaf senior citizens. 
The committee is made up of deaf individuals who have done 
outstanding work in developing programs for deaf senior citi¬ 
zens in their states. Additional information about the new 
section will be available in future issues of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. 

NTID hosted a conference on May 4, the purpose of which 
was to review the oral interpreting guidelines developed by 
the RID. Executive Director Fred Schreiber, Alan Hurwitz, 
Board Member from Region, and I represented the NAD at the 
conference. Representatives from RID and the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association also attended the conference. The 
new guidelines, once approved by the RID, will supplement 
the guidelines presently used by the RID in the evaluation and 
certification of interpreters. 

I remained the next day to address the members of NTID 
Student Congress at its annual banquet and dance. Prior to 
the evening activities on May 4, I had the opportunity to visit 
various programs on NTID campus and meet and talk with 
many of NTID students. One cannot help being impressed 
with its remarkable facilities and the dedication of its faculty. 
What was truly a pleasure to me was to meet and talk with the 
students who had a genuine interest in the various issues 
facing deaf people and the affairs of NAD. 

May the fifth found me in Phoenix, the site of this year’s 
Arizona Association of the Deaf convention. Prior to my ar¬ 
rival, it had had a workshop and identified its priority needs 
and outlined its strategies for having them met. The conven¬ 
tion did live up to its theme, “Silent—No More.” I couldn’t 
help sense the vitality and sense of purpose permeating 
throughout the convention. Leon Curtis of Tucson was re¬ 
elected president. He will be assisted during the next two 
years by Frank Amann, vice president; Sharon Rucker, secre¬ 
tary; Penny Posedly, treasurer; and Nancy Rarus, chairman of 
the AAD Board. 

On May 18,1 was at California State University at Northridge 
to receive the Daniel T. Cloud Leadership Award. 

The next evening, I was a guest of Greater Los Angeles 
Association of the Deaf at its tenth anniversary deaf aware¬ 
ness dinner and dance at the Los Angeles Convention Center. 
It was a glittering event with an excellent entertainment pro¬ 
gram featuring deaf performers. The presence of Jane Fonda 
and Amy Irving added to the glamour of the evening. The 
occasion was a tribute to the dynamic growth of the Los 
Angeles deaf community as a political force in California. 

On May 31, I was back in California, this time in San Fran¬ 
cisco to attend a meeting of the Advisory Council on the Uni¬ 
versity of California at San Francisco Center on Deafness. 
The Center formerly known as Mental Health Services of the 
Deaf is one of the RSA-sponsored research and training cen¬ 
ters in the United States and one of two related to deafness. 
Headed by Dr. Hilde Schlesinger, the center is engaged in 
four main tasks: 1) directing mental health services to deaf 
people, their families and agencies serving the deaf; 2) re¬ 
search on deafness and mental health; 3) advanced training 
in the mental health aspects of work with the deaf and 4) 
technical assistance to programs across the country request¬ 
ing information and consultation in the area of deafness and 
mental health. Mental health services have been identified as 
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a priority need in many states. With the appropriate means, to develop and improve their capability in delivering high 
the Center can become a valuable resource in assisting states quality mental health services to deaf people. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
New Members 


Edward Baird . Michigan 

Gene M. Balser . South Dakota 

Ben Barker . Delaware 

Mrs. J. R. Burkett . Colorado 

Rochelle S. Butowsky . Pennsylvania 

Beverly Cannon . California 

Beth Craft . Colorado 

Shirley Crawley . Wisconsin 

Jenny Davidson . West Virginia 

Susan Dulgov . Massachusetts 

Jo Ann Fenton . New York 

Maryann C. Ferrigno . Connecticut 

K. F. Fitzpatrick . Louisiana 

Jeanne Fotorny . Florida 

D. Ray Fuller, Jr.Arkansas 

The Rev. Robert W. Grindrod . Pennsylvania 

Lillian Hanover . New York 

George Hatt, Jr.Texas 

Angela Hite . Illinois 

Frances E. Holton . Florida 

Karen Howell . Alabama 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Kieffer . Pennsylvania 

Lee F. Kornblum . Texas 

Dean E. Levine . Michigan 

Richard Mansen . Illinois 

Michael F. Mitchell . Pennsylvania 

Lynne Martinez . Wyoming 

Zoe J. Maze . Michigan 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Messer . Indiana 

Lorraine Nieto . New York 

Cynthia Marie Northup . Maine 

William C. Oliver . Michigan 

Patricia A. Olsen . New York 

Deborah Renard-Berger . Michigan 

Susan D. Rutherford . California 

Kimberly Schive . Massachusetts 

Tony Schreiber . Nebraska 

Mr. and Mrs. Eric P. Shettle . Massachusetts 

Beverly Stewart . Mississippi 

H. D. Stottler . California 

Mrs. Edda Swart . New Jersey 

Richard F. Thompson . Minnesota 

Bob Underwood . Missouri 

Judy Vreeland . Massachusetts 

Mary Ruth Whitman . Illinois 

Margaret Wilson . Indiana 

Virginia M. Tibbs .Washington 

Andrea Schein . Massachusetts 

Mary S. Hodges . Maryland 

Affiliated Members 

SIGN-A-TEE Company, Inc.Maryland 

Contributions to Halex House 

Joseph G. Miller (In memory of 

Jane C. Tewels Miller .$100.00 

Betty Lovelace . 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Gwendel D. Butler . 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Louie Kieffer . 5.00 

Mrs. Ernestine Jane Creech . 10.00 

Lois M. James . 10.00 

Contributions to the Branch Office 

Greater Indianapolis Club for 
the Deaf . $100.00 


NAD Fees (Annual) 


Individual Membership.$15.00* 

Husband-Wife Membership . 25.00* 

Organizational Affiliation . 25.00 


* Includes DEAF AMERICAN 
subscription 

DEAF AMERICAN subscription, $6.00 
per year or $11.00 for two years. Send re¬ 
mittance to the National Association of 
the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 20910. 


THE ORDER OF 
THE GEORGES 

Advancing Members who maintain 
their membership in the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf for three consecutive 
years or longer are listed in the honor 
group called the Order of the Georges. 

Advancing Members pay $15.00 per 
year or $1.50 per month and receive 
THE DEAF AMERICAN as a part of their 
membership. Combination husband- 
wife dues are $25.00 per year or $2.50 
per month and also include one sub¬ 
scription to THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

Advancing members have contrib¬ 
uted $30.00 to $99.00 
Contributing Members have contrib¬ 
uted $100.00 to $249.00. 

Sustaining Members have contrib¬ 
uted $250.00 to $499.00. 

Patrons are Advancing Members 
whose payments have totaled $500.00. 
Benefactors are Advancing Members 
who have paid $1,000.00 or more. 

Included in the list are some Patrons 
and Benefactors whose payments enti¬ 
tle them to permanent listing, regard¬ 
less of recent payments. 

Names in boldface type indicate addi¬ 
tions to the Order of the Georges since 
the last listing, advancements in rank or 
changes of residence. 

CANADA 

Contributing Members 
Chris Hawkins 
Forrest C. Nickerson 

Advancing Members 

Paul Barton 

Paul McCabe 
Carol Reisch 

ENGLAND 

Contributing Member 

Dorothy Miles 

PUERTO RICO 

Advancing Members 
Mrs. Providencia Cordero 

Ibis Lebron Cortez 

SCOTLAND 
Advancing Member 

Anna Neeson 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Advancing Member 

Lois Lee 

ALASKA 

Advancing Members 
Mrs. Norman Berletich 
Marilyn Houser 

ALABAMA 

Patron 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Baynes 

Sustaining members 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burdick 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E. Clark, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Rittenberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Olen Tate 


Contributing Members 

Ethel Akers 

Mrs. J. Dewey Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Brown 
Robert Cunningham 
Jimmy Garrett 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard B. Jones, Sr. 
Harriet Rothe 
Charles W. Thorn 

Advancing members 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Chappel 
Seaborn Johnson 
Louise Letson 
Earl Lindsey 
Martin Maier 

Mr. and Mrs. John T. Wheeler 

Arizona 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Curtis 
Anna Huff 
Edward Tillinghast 

Contributing Members 

William Jefferson Bethany 
Mr. and Mrs. John Craven 
Delores Erlandson 
Mr. and Mrs. James Goodson 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe Sapienza 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sladek 
Dr. Larry Stewart 
Jon Todd 

Advancing Members 

Lydia Block 

Mr. and Mrs. James Keller 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Phillips 
Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Plate 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Posedly 
Nancy Rarus 
Marie Sheehy 


CALIFORNIA 

Benefactors 

Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Block 
Clara S. Nesgood 

Patrons 

Lenore Bible 
Mrs. Anna Coffman 
Edmund Miland 

Sustaining Members 
Mrs. Tom L. Anderson 
Helen Barber 
Irene Becher 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Bello 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Brightwell 
Dr. Byron B. Burnes 
Gerald Burstein 
Rhoda Clark 

Dr. and Mrs. Roy K. Holcomb 

Patricia Ann Kitchen 

Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kowalewski 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Lau 

Mr. and Mrs. Toivo Lindholm 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Lynch 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman 

Mr. and Mrs. William Pascoe 

Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Peterson 

Catherine Ramger 

Bernice Rodriquez 

Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Skropeta 

Helen Wallace 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Balacaier 
Dr. Richard Brill 
Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Caligiuri 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Carr 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Chase 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Christian 
Grace Collins 
Paul Coulton 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Dauger 
Mrs. Jordan Davis 

Mrs. Holly Elliott 

Thelma Evans 

Rev. and Mrs. Edward Everett 

Mr. and Mrs. Louie Fant, Sr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louie Fant, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Irving Friedman 
Mr. and Mrs. John Galvan 
Clude M. House 
Virginia Lee Hughes 
Leo Jacobs 
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Joanne Jauregui 

Helen Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Kessler 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Klugman 
Hartley Koch 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Larson 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Levenson 

Edgar Lowell 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Mann 

Mr. and Mrs. Patrick McPherson 

Ralph F. Neesam 

June Newkirk 

Donald Nuenberger 

James J. Orsi 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Otterbeck 

Mr. and Mrs. Faye Palmer 

Sidney Pietzsch 

Mr. and Mrs. John S. Reed 

Richard Robertson 

Mrs. Edna Mae Root 

Baurice Saber 

Mr. and Mrs. Herb Schreiber 

Mrs. Martin Shuetz 

Judy Tingley 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Skinner 

Stanley F. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Sottak 

Andrew Todd 

John Tracy 

Harry Tremaine 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Wright 

Betty Witczak 

Advancing Members 

Mildred Albronda 

J. Clark Alsop 

Gwyneth Andrews 

Mr. and Mrs. George Attletweed 

Louis Aymard 

Marjorie Barnard 

Morton Bayarsky 

Dr. Ursula Bellugi 

Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Bernstein 

Wanda Blackburn 

Gregg Brooks 

Mr. and Mrs. Byron Cantrell 

Mr. and Mrs. Horace Carlson 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Carlson 

Carol Christopher 

Jean Clarkson 

Thomas Colasuonno 

Melinda Cordero 

Glenn H. Coward 

Katharien A. Crown 

William Davidson 

Bertram L. Davies 

Milton Davis 

Harvey Day 

Dorothy Dreger 

Jo Ellen Dutcher 

Mrs. O. J. Enderby 

Sheila Evron 

Anita Fernandez-Low 

Louise Findley 

Lawrence Fleischer 

Lucy Francis 

Sue Garns 

Judith Gatehouse 

Glenn Goldberg 

Mr. and Mrs. David Greenbaum 

Pamela Gunther 

Joanne Hamlin 

Bill Hammond 

Muriel Herson 

Becky Hubbard 

Harold Huntley, Jr. 

Bess Hyman 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Jackson 

Steven Jamison 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Judd 

Sheryl Kaplan 

Edward Klima 

Elmyra Lam 

Abigail Langham 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Lasey 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Lenham 

Ella Lentz 

Muriel Leventhal 

Barbara Lincoln 

Betty Ludwick 

Sharon Lunger 

Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Lyons 

Edgar J. Magnin 

Lynn Mancini 

Marina Mclntire 

Goldie Meyerstein 

Bonnie Miller 

Margebelle Morgan 

Jane Munroe 

William Nelson 


Carolyn Norris 

Mr. and Mrs. Ken Norton 

Donna Olmsted 

Carol Pulskamp 

Marie Ramos 

Dr. Voya Raykovich 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Reid 

Peter M. Robertson 

Richard Robertson 

Jane Roddy 

Gloria Romeo 

L. Peter Rounds 

Mrs. Mercedes Scanned 

Ruth Schieberl 

Capt. David Schlesser 

Beth Schreiber 

Elsie Shelly 

Louise Sperr 

Nancy Stockton 

Robert Springer 

Merritt Tnomas 

Carol Trachtenberg 

Ken Trigueiro 

Barbara Uhlir 

Josephine Wallace 

WAi On Lai 

Linda Warren 

Mr. and Mrs. Dwight Willis 

Mr. and Mrs. Kyle Workman 

Robert Zagata 

COLORADO 

Benefactor 

Mrs. A. Greenberg 

Patrons 

Rev. and Mrs. Homer Grace 
Yates Lansing 

Contributing Members 

Fred Blankis 

Bertha Kondrotis 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Langerman 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Moers 

Advancing Members 

David Anthony 
Gerald Callahan 
Carol Christopher 
lone Dibble 

Mary Glenn 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Lehnerz 
Mr. and Mrs. Lusindo Martinez 

CONNECTICUT 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. David Cole 

Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Ramella 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Vinci 

Rev. Robert D. Bergin 

Barbara Brasel 

Anthony Burton 

Patrick Graybiil 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Haffty 

Advancing Members 
Dennis Berrigan 
Walter Capik 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Clark 

Sandra Connell 

Charles Estes 

Barbara Firebaugh 

Richard Gays 

Patricia Hunt 

Richard Jiminez 

Karen Mathews 

Davod McGill 

Mary F. Moyer 

Mary Silvestri 

Neil Tabbert 

DELAWARE 

Contributing Members 
Hilary Ainbender 

William Pickhardt 

Advancing Member 

Bonnie Fairchild 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Patrons 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard Phillips 
Dr. and Mrs. Boyce Williams 

Sustaining Member 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Adler 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Yerker Andersson 

Bernard Braga 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Brown 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert Davila 
Joseph Deremer 


Dr. and Mrs. Victor Galloway 

Bernard Greenberg 

Dr. Gerilee Gustason 

Barbara Kannapell 

Mr. and Mrs. Timothy Medina 

Dr. and Mrs. Edward Merrill, Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. S. Schuchman 

Harold Smalley 

Emma Caroline Souder 

Dr. Allan Sussman 

Frank Turk 

Charles H. Yeager 

Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Zisman 

Advancing Members 

Doris Caldwell 
Betty Colonomos 
Vernice Herndon 
Stephen Lombardo 
Dr. William Marshall 
Myrna Orlick 

Mr. and Mrs. L. Deno Reed 

Edith Rikuris 

Arthur Roehrig 

Cynthia Saltzman 

Iris Sandell 

Ida Vernon 

Jane N. Wilk 


FLORIDA 

Benefactor 

Edmund F. Bumann 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel 

Mrs. Marcus Kenner 

Mr. and Mrs. Randall McClelland 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Abe Goodstein 
Rosalind Greenmun 
R. A. Halligan 
Mrs. Frank Hoppaugh 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Rozelle McCall 
Dr. and Mrs. William McClure 
Craig Mills 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Peterson 
Anne Zaharevitz 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Brick 

Lois Cherwinski 

Griffin Crowder 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Daulton 

Mr. and Mrs. William Dunn 

Dorothy Havens 

Sonia Hernandez 

Bernard Lofsche 

FRANK HOPPAUGH (Memorial) 

Aletha Hunziker 

Orville Mathews, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert McClintock 
Mr. and Mrs. William Ramsey 
Bertha Samuelson 
Nina Mae Strader 
Norman C. Thrager 
Edward Tugg 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Werdig 
Mr. and Mrs. W.H. Woods, Sr. 

Advancing Members 

John D. Anderson 
Glenna Ashton 
Edward Carr 
Donna Drake 

Mr. and Mrs. William Dunn 

Carol Dunstall 

Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Edwards 

Marion Hill 

Adam Kissiah 

Marion Maharry 

Orville Matthews, Jr. 

Celia McNeilly 
David McRae 
Lester Mecklem 
Elizabeth Billiken 
John R. Rogers 
Bertha Samuelson 
Timothy Small 
Eugene Stockton 
James Touchton 
Mary Tucholski 


GEORGIA 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Grisham 
Mr. and Mrs. N. D. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Owens 
Mr. and Mrs. James E. Smith 
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Advancing Members 

Richard Anderson 
Joy Gibson 
John W. Groth, Jr. 

Kevin Hawkins 
Karen L. Goyt 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Johnson 
Dr. and Mrs. Hendrik Scholer 

Susan Singleton 
Desolee Yeiser 


HAWAII 

Sustaining Member 

Walter Schley 

Advancing Members 

Loretta McDonald 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Miller 


IDAHO 

Sustaining Member 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Mortenson 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Jones 
Mr. and Mrs. David Wilding 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Downey 

June Emberton 


ILLINOIS 

Patron 

Mr. and Mrs. James N. Orman 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dykhuizen 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Babb 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Davis 
Paul Dramin 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Hammersmith 

Mattie Hanners 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Hudson 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Irsch 

Lorraine Kline 

Mr. and Mrs. William Moehle 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Nelson 
Mr. and Mrs. James Perhai 
Mr. and Mrs. George Pick 
Mr. and Mrs. Alden Ravn 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Warshawsky 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yowell 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Barr 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Bosch 
Michael Burpo 
Fern Feder 
Alan L. Fish 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Florek 
Vae Rose Fultz 

Lenore Glany 
Susan Gantz 
Sandra Goldstein 
Ruth Guth 
Martin Hanley 
Dr. Mary Hayes 
Lee Hoglind 
Theodore Huber 
Karen Ivers 
Mrs. Mickey Jones 
Ruth Karner 
Lawrence Kulckyk 
Jerry Lane 
Barbara Lawson 
Mark Meyer 
Betty Musgrove 
Frederick Newberry 
Alice J. Olson 
Edward Pryor, Sr. 

Susan Sasek 

Maryilyn Shaver 

Kathleen Stanfield 

Joann Stephens 

Joyce Teskey 

Rev. Bernard Tyler 

Barbara Underwood 

Mr. and Mrs. George Van Heule 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Wahl 

Mr. and Mrs. George Whaley 

Samuel Woolf 


INDIANA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Orville Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Jesse M. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whisman 

Sustaining Members 
Norman Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Larsen 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Marshall 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Carlstrand 

Julia Carmichael 

Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Cowart 

Sarah Fouts 

James Hampton 

Dr. and Mrs. R. Harmon 

Irene Hodock 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Olsen 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Petersen 

Mr. and Mrs. James Stouse 

Mr. and Mrs. Keith Young 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Walters 

Advancing Members 

Nancy Bean 
Janet Berish 
David Burner 

Barry Critchfield 
Mrs. George Felter 
Elizabeth Foster 
Lynn Gerlach 
Lynn Hastings 
Jayne Kercheval 
Grace Nunnery 
Janet Quick 
Mary Rath 
Betty Robbins 
Ruth Roberts 

Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Schmidt 
Don M. Shaffer 


IOWA 

Benefactors 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest G. Langenberg 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Loren Coleman 
Annie Herbold 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Johnson 
Dale Van Hemert 

Advancing Members 
Marilyn Brocka 
Leon Cheeney 
Eugene Gilson 
Phyllis Harper 
Wanda Hanson 
Shirley Hicks 
Joseph Myklebust 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Neuschwanger 
Mrs. Bruce Shawver 
Barbara Smith 


KANSAS 

Sustaining Members 

Willa Field 

Dr. and Mrs. C. P. Goetzinger 

Erlene M. Graybill 

Mr. and Mrs. Otis Koehn 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Ruge 

Contributing Members 

Richard Brubaker 
Mrs. Vera Gough 
Don I. Miller, Sr. 

Harold Willis 
Henry W. Yahn 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Culver 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas McDavitt 
Ray Meester 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Munz 
Marilyn Smith 


KENTUCKY 

Patron 

John S. Calveard, Jr. 

Sustaining Members 

Mrs. Joseph Balasa 
J. T. Carver 
Virginia Ward 

Contributing Members 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bacheberle 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton Belcher 
Rev. Charles Dittmeier 
Mr. and Mrs. William Gulley 


Mr. and Mrs. James T. Hester 
Margaret Marshall 
Thomas Ryan 

Advancing Members 
Maxine Browne 
Charles Ewing 

George Payne 

LOUISIANA 

Benefactor 
William C. Purdy, Jr. 

Contributing Members 

Virginia Bole 

Rev. and Mrs. Robert Boltz 
Mr. and Mrs. F. X. Brown 
Rev. Paul Desrosier 

Dr. and Mrs. Harvey Corson 
Charles C. Estes 
Mr. and Mrs. David Myers 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Perrin, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Ray 
Mr. and Mrs. Gus White 

Advancing Members 
Rev. and Mrs. H. Barnett 

Joseph Benedetto 
Marie Boyd 
Jim Gibbs 
Sandra Johnson 
Pearl Lauve 
John O. Montegut 
Donna Rambin 
Jeanette Rosen 
Marvin Sallop 

MAINE 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Heives 
Susan Nordman 
Rev. Philip M. Tracy 

MARYLAND 

Benefactors 

Dr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 
Robert DeVenny 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mr. Edward C. Carney 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden 
Dr. and Mrs. Mervin Garretson 
Dr. and Mrs. Wilson H. Grabill 
Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Kensicki 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus Kleberg 
Mr. and Mrs. T. J. O’Rourke 
Dr. and Mrs. David Peikoff 
Debbie Sonnenstrahl 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach 
Mr. and Mrs. Marwood Burr 
Dr. and Mrs. Alan B. Crammatte 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lee Dorsey 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Everhart 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Ewan, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gannon 
Dr. Emanuel Golden 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Goodstein 
Mr. and Mrs. John Gough 
Mrs. A. E. Hoeper 
Frank Hutchinson 
Raymond Kolander 
Mr. and Mrs. John Kubis 
Dr. and Mrs. Malcolm Norwood 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Pimentel 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Rassofsky 
Mr. and Mrs. Curtis Robbins 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Schwartz 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger 0. Scott 
Izora Sherman 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 

Dr. and Mrs. McCay Vernon 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodward Zimmerman 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Ailstock 
Mr. and Mrs. George Babinetz 
Janie Baldwin 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Berg 
Mr. and Mrs. Jose Berrios 
Mr. and Mrs. Irving Birnbaum 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Bourne 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Brenner 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brewer 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Burgess 
Mr. and Mrs. David Burton 
Simon J. Carmel 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Carter, Jr. 
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James L. Casterline, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Corbett 

Ernestine Creech 

Mr. and Mrs. Alva Lee Cuppy 

Mr. and Mrs. William Darnell 

David Donaldson 

Mrs. Daisy D’Onfrio 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren Drake 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard E. Duck 

Marie Dykes 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Eastman 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ederheimer 
Billy Emanuel 

Mr. and Mrs. Talmadge Flanagan 

Gertrude Galloway 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gannon 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Grabill 

Mr. and Mrs. John Greenleaf 

Mr. and Mrs. Ted Hagemeyer 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Haines 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray P. Harris 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Herbold 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Herdtfelder 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmond Holland 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hotter 

Louis Hurwitz 

Mr. and Mrs. David Insley 

Mrs. Ruth L. Issacson 

Lois M. James 

Marian A. Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerald Jordan 

Paul Kasatchkoff 

Dr. and Mrs. Norman Katz 

Francis Langlais 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald LaValle 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Lewis 

Virginia Lewis 

Robert Lindsey 

Rex P. Lowman 

Willard Madsen 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Mather 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Mayes 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. McClure 

Mr. and Mrs. James McVernon 

John C. Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Morton 

Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Murphy 

Benjamin Myerovitz 

Mr. and Mrs. David Neill 

Dr. and Mrs. Ronald Nomeland 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Padden 

Alta Patterson 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Pelarski 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Peterson 

Mrs. Nancy Popovich 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Price 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Prickett 

Mary Jane Rhodes 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Rose 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Rosen 

Mr. and Mrs. Meyer Rosenblatt 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Schoenberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Schribner 

Carl Schroeder 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Seremeth 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Setzer III 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Shuart 

Dr. and Mrs. Leonard Siger 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Sinclair 

Mr. and Mrs. George Singer 

Ausma Smits 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens 

Mr. and Mrs. William C. Stokoe 

Mr. and Mrs. William Struthers 

Mr. and Mrs. William Sugiyama 

Dr. Norman Tully 

Mr. and Mrs. James A. Tuttle 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Vlug 

Mrs. Donald Warren 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Waters 

Susanne Welsh 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Withrow 

Betty York 


Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Aiello 
Mr. and Mrs. Heimo Antila 
Theresa Ariosa 
Louis Aymard, Jr. 

Robert Bergan 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Berke 

Irene Bland 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Blicharz 

Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon Blumenthal 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Bourne 

Barbara Brauer 

Louis Chauvenet 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Clemens, Sr. 


Dennis Cokely 

Gilliam B. Conley 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark Connors 

Mr. and Mrs. James Crites 

Marjorie Culbertson 

Esther Culverwell 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Dannis 

Dr. and Mrs. Melvin Davidoff 

Susan Davidoff 

Donald R. Day 

Dr. Gilbert Delgado 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Du ley 

Ronald Duley 

Mrs. Toby Epstein 

Mr. and Mrs. William Ethridge 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Ewan 

Carolyn Ewoldt 

Howard Feltzin 

Charles R. Ferrell 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Fields 

Mr. and Mrs. Erick Fleischer 

Mr. and Mrs. Merle Foley 

Mrs. Patrick Gavin 

Belinda Georges 

Lenore Golden 

Mr. and Mrs. William Grinnell 

Bette Hicks 

Dr. I.K. Jordan 

Edward Killeen 

Mary Ann Kraft 

Father Jay Krouse 

Mark Law 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Leitch 
Leta Lipman 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Manoogian 
Michael Martin 
Patricia McCoy 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert McDonald 

Esther Miller 

Sylvia Nystrom 

Betty O’Rourke 

Pamela Perone 

Claude Pruitt 

Rudolph Rebish 

Jerry Roberts 

Mr. and Mrs. Neil Rochelle 
Mr. and Mrs. Ken Roth 
Helen Schmitt 
Charles Scott 

Mr. and Mrs. Barry Strassler 

Ruth Sussman 

Angela Thames 

Gerald Van Pul 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Weiner 

Judith White 

Jan Williams 

Carolyn Williamson 

Juliette Williamson 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Yates 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Fischer 

Mr. and Mrs. Kimball Nash 

Alfred Marotta 

Mr. and Mrs. Hartmut Teuber 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Bergan 
Sari Bitticks 
Dr. Terrell Clarke 
Marjorie Cook 
Barbara Colello 
Lawrence Davidson 
Janine Gill 
Leon Goodman 
Kimberly Grebert 
Marjorie Hickey 
Mary Lean 
John Levesque 
Robert O’Connor 
Theresa Puopolu 
Joan Sherizan 
Roberta Sinclair 
Joyce Stevens 
Mary Taylor 
Ida termune 
Valerie Turner 
Paul Wagstaff 


MICHIGAN 

Patron 

Oscar Hoffman 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin J. Beaver 
Mr. and Mrs. Omer Foret 


Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Kutzleb 
Mr. and Mrs. Merlin Lanaville 

Frank Mair 

Alfred Naumann 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Parker 

Mr. and Mrs. Bert Poss 

George Rosen 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Schulz 

Howard Watson 
Alberta Westman 

Advancing Members 

Janice Blanck 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Brown 

Jerome Burman 

Joyce Craig 

Evelyn DeMeyere 

Janet Deschler 

Frank Dunham 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Germain 

Karen Heller 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hopkins 
Gloria Hynes 
David Laikind 
Lisa Leblanc 
Harold Libka 

Mr. and Mrs. Emory Marsh 

Michael Meldrum 

Mr. and Mrs. Arlyn Meyerson 

Mr. and Mrs. Dewey Samples 

Rev. A. Slone 

James Sonnega 

Vivian Stevenson 

James Tomlinson 

Susan Valko 

Jeri Wilke 


MINNESOTA 

Patrons 

George Allen 
Myrtle Allen 

Mr. and Mrs. Helmer Hagel 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Bayne 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Crowe 

Lorraine Larson 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Perkins 
Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Schnabel 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Von Hippel 

Contributing Members 

Lloyd Carlson 

Mrs. Julia Hefley 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Scofield 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stokes 

Advancing Members 

Rita Chamberlin 
Sister Florentine Goulet 
Robert Harris 
Judith Jacobson 
Deborah Johnson 
Sister Mary Kraemer 
Patricia MacArthur 
Rose Marie Meyer 
Marie Saunders 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Schumacher 
L. Shunemann 
Alfred Sonnenstrahl 
Jacqueline Steffin 
Amy Thoreson 


MISSISSIPPI 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Barron 
Mr. and Mrs. Billy Hudson 
Mr. and Mrs. William Smith 

Advancing Members 

Annie Allen 
Dolores Coleman 

Samuel Williamson 


MISSOURI 

Sustaining Members 
Georgetta Graybill 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Reed 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Atwood 
Richard O. Davis 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Dorsey 
Mr. and Mrs. Leslie C. Hall 
Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd Harrison 
Mrs. Ruth Hawley 
Don Travis Hill 
Wilma Hindman 
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Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Jones 
Mrs. Thelma Kilpatrick 
Richard J. Meyer 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Morris 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Reese 

Advancing Members 
Robert Crowell 

Thelma Dillenschneider 

Glenance Humphrey 

Nancy Marguiles 

Mr. and Mrs. Archie Marshall 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Schwartz 

Barbara Underwood 

J. E. Warden 


MONTANA 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Tuggle 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Hippe 
Clarice Petrick 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Van Tighem 
Mr. and Mrs. Darwin Younggren 

Advancing Members 

Lyle Olsen 

Rev. Anthony Slaine 


NEBRASKA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale P. Paden 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Becker 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Boyer 
Mr. and Mrs. Berton Leavitt 
Barb O’Mara 
Walter D. Uhlig 


NEVADA 

Sustaining Member 

Sue Kramer 

Constributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. M. E. McGlamery 
Johnny Siders 

Advancing Members 

Dr. Beatrice Gardner 
Billie Larson 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Advancing Members 

Cherry Bradford 
Father Bernard Campbell 
Alice Sprinkman 


NEW JERSEY 
Benefactors 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Brody 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Randall McClelland 

Sustaining Member 

Mary Gotlin 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Milton Cunningham 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Dyer 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Forrestal 
Thomas Gradnauer 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Heil, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Johnston 
Mr. and Mrs. George Karras 
Mr. and Mrs. James Stern 

Advancing Members 
Bonnie Borresen 
Diane Dodubik 
Carol Ferrier 
June Fialkowski 
Eunice Foster 

Rev. and Mrs. Roland Gerhold 

Joseph Heinrich 

Linda Hodges 

Marilyn Houser 

Ellen Liedtke 

Philip Moos 

Deborah Moufang 

Susan Mountsier 

Susan Passero 

Myron Rosenthal 

Mr. and Mrs. William C. Siebert 

Patricia Tonlinson 

Frank Wawrzyniak, Sr. 


NEW MEXICO 
Patron 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Dillon 

Sustaining Member 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Wolach 

Contributing Members 
Robert J. Durio 
Marshall Hester 
Ginny St. John 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Carrillo 

Phyllis Fletcher 

Joe Hawn 

Daisy Rice 

L. Waunell Shumate 


NEW YORK 
Patron 

Benjamin Friedwald 
Seymour M. Gross 
Margaret E. Jackson 
Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Lange, Jr. 

Meyer Lief 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Mendel 
Mario Santin 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson 

Carol G. Ayling 

Alice Beardsley 

Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Byrne 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Clere 

Madge Findley 

Mr. and Mrs. Loy Golliday 

Rev. and Mrs. Silas Hirte 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Panara 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude Samuelson 

Contributing Members 

Mrs. Lansdale Boardman 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Bravin 
Ruth Brown 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Buzzard 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Calvacca 
Dr. and Mrs. William E. Castle 
James Conole, Jr. 

Richard W. Corcoran 
Rev. Thomas Cribbin 
Dr. Robert Frisina 
Gregory Granato 
Joan Griffing 
Mr. and Mrs. John Haber 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Hlibok 
Mr. and Mrs. Tracy Hurwitz 
Susan Krusch 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Lambert 

Sandra LeBoeuf 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Lewis 

Mr. and Mrs. Harmon Menkis 

Dr. Sue Mitchell 

Richard Pokorny 

Harold H. Roach 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Rothschild 
Dr. and Mrs. Jerome Schein 
Mr. and Mrs. John Schroedel 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Seller 
Martin Sternberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Swain, Jr. 
Leonard Zwick 

Advancing Members 

Carol Akamatsu 

Shirley Allen 

Mary Altuna 

Linda Annals 

Mary Barber 

John Barner 

Mary Lou Basile 

James Benson 

Leah Bearman 

James Bresee 

Mindy Burnstein 

Dr. and Mrs. Frank Caccamise 

Dr. B. Edward Cain 

Joan Callahan 

Thomas Chatt 

Sharon Cohen 

J. Russell Cooper 

Rev. Walter Darcey 

John Dillon 

Richard Dixon 

Joan Dochterman 

Sister Mary Duffy 

Laurie Dufine 

Rita Fleischer 

Martin Florsheim 

Sherry Frank 

Dr. Olga Frankel 


Robert Fuller 

Bernice Gold 

Celia Goldfield 

Lillian Hanover 

Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Hoag 

Charlene Hughes 

Jan Ellen Jacobi 

Harvey Kwitkin 

Emily Laitmon 

Martin Left 

Steven Lependorf 

Dr. Edna Levine 

Florence May 

Rev. Patrick McCahill 

Shirley Miller 

Lawrence Mothersell 

Keith Muller 

Mrs. J. H. Mulvehiil 

Elizabeth Nagler 

William Newell 

Mr. and Mrs. Joel Nowak 

Elizabeth O’Brien 

Michael O’Brien 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Oestrecher 
Sandy Orlando 
George M. Phelgrim 
Clara Puglisi 

Barbara E. Ray 
Barbara Reuter 

Mary Rilev 

Thomas G. Robinson 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale Rockwell 
Georgianna Saporite 
Linda Searle 
Richard Seltzer 
Judith S. Smith 
James Stagarone 
Diane Sussman 
Barbara Swansferger 
Marilyn Thomas 
Camille Troiano 
Henry Trundle 
Edward J. Tucker, Jr. 

Guy C. Wonder 
George B. Young 
Virginia Young 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. William Simpson 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Dickson 

Ranee Henderson 
Dr. Glenn Lloyd 

Mrs. Edna Rehard 

Mr. and Mrs. Carlisle Saunders 

E. H. Shroyer 

Mr. and Mrs. Sterling White 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Kermit Capes 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Crowe 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold DeVel 
David Eckstein 
Dr. and Mrs. David Holmes 
Rev. Edith Morgan 
Tanya Nix 
Betty Rochester 
Mr. and Mrs. Mike Ruiz 
Wren Sharpe 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin 0. Tuttle 
Mr. and Mrs. William L. Weaver 
Hal Wright 

Mr. and Mrs. Hayward Wright 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Sustaining Member 
Kenneth Blackhurst 

Advancing Members 

Gerald Balzer 

Mr. Rudolph Harmsen 

OHIO 

Benefactors 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Cahen 
Walter Krongold 

Patrons 

Rev. E. F. Broberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau 

Ann Pilliod 

Samuel J. Sanderson 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Katz 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Braid 
Mrs. Hildegard Brown 
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William Milholik 
Richard A. Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Dick Petkovich 
Verne Taylor 
Jack Walker 

Advancing Members 
Michael Barkoot 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlton Bergquist 
Glenn Cherry 
Sandra Dastoli 
Larry Dickstein 
Dr. Judith Falconer 
Sister Mary Ann Garvey 
Beverly Goodstein 
Herman Grinsley 
Harry W. Hoeman 
Sydney Kaplan 
Rev. Eugene Kimmel 
Daniel Langholz 
Cherry Lynn Mann 
Mr. and Mrs. A. B. McDowell 
Lois O’Connell 

Mr. and Mrs. William B. O’Connell 
Mrs. Harmon Reeder 
Ginny Rissomiller 

Sandra Talan 
Jack Walker 
Fred Waltz 

OKLAHOMA 

Patron 

Dr. and Mrs. W. T. Gritting 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Laverle Carrington 
Howard Goordiner 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Hull 
Carol Lewis 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Nelson 

Donald Petty 

Phyllis Scott 

Carlotta Tillman 

Mr. and Mrs. Luke Whitworth 

Lorene Wolfe 

OREGON 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Kaufman 

Thomas Ulmer 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Welsh 

Contributing Members 
Dr. William Brelje 
Narcessa Eden 
Mr. and Mrs. James Rankin 

Ann Skalicky 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Supalla 

Richard Walker 

Mr. and Mrs. David Wood 

Advancing Members 

Peter Anderson 
Linda Collins 

Judy Garrett 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Grote 

Dolores May 
Ruth Nelson 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Scheffel 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger Skoe 
Jill Ward 

Mr. and Mrs. John Weydahl 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Patron 

Mrs. Evelyn C. Yolles 

Sustaining Members 
Rev. and Mrs. Roger Pickering 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Shultz 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Singerman 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Walls 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Zimble 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Boyd 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Corson 
Shirley Glassman 
Gladys Goodman 
Dorothy Harwood 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Killian 
Mrs. Arthur Lang 
Mr. and Mrs. Jonn Maurer 
Mary R. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Tellem 
Bodil Tvede 

Advancing Members 

Loretta Baran 
Jean Comeford 
Sandy Duncan 
George Dunfee 


Nancy Ferdinand 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Finnegan 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Fogel 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Glick 

Mrs. E. L. Goldsborough 

Gerald Gretzinger 

Edward Krest 

Melvin Lee 

Elsie McCarthy 

Donald Mowl 

Dr. Richard Myeres 

April Nelson 

Frank Nemshick 

Rose Olanoff 

Lewis Opsal 

Don Pearow 

Dr. Raphael Price 

Bernice Raskin 

Mrs. Finis Reneao 

Richard Roberts, Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. B. Robinson 

Richard Rockwell 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Roppelt 

Jeffry Rutberg 

James Salem 

James Schooley 

Paul Schreiber 

Mr. and Mrs. Sol Schwartzman 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Senft, Sr. 
Janet Staddon 
Mary F. Sutherland 
Frank Wawrznynick 
Alan Zamschick 


RHODE ISLAND 

Sustaining Member 

Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman 

Advancing Members 
Dr. Arthur Henson 
Dr. Melvyn Johnson 
Barbara LaFrance 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Mederios 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Craig Maddox 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Stoops 

Advancing Members 

Mrs. Roy Ball 
Sharon Cohen 
Debbie Koontz 

Mrs. Winston Lawton 
Joel Silverstein 
Lawrence Sloan 
Charlotte Walker 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Contributing Members 

Jerold A. Berke 

Mr. and Mrs. Delbert Erickson 

Ike Kor 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman Larson, Jr. 
Byron Stitt 

Advancing Members 

John Buckmaster 
Laurall Kaple 
Larry Puthoff 
Dorothy Storey 

TENNESSEE 

Patron 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Armstrong 

Sustaining Member 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Ringle 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Eli Conley Akin 
Mary E. Holladay 
Mary P. King 

Mr. and Mrs. James H. Waynick 

Advancing Members 

James A. Boyd 

Marvin Atherton 

Robert Gamewell 

Betty Lawson 

Annie Lloyd 

John McDaniel 

Mrs. H. B. McDonough 

Mary Jane Pendley 

Dwight Pittman 

Diane Robinette 

Ruth Sandefur 

Mrs. Patsy R. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Weekly 


TEXAS 

Benefactor 

S. E. Scott 


PATRON 

Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Shanefield 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan F. Bubeck, Jr. 

Mr. & Mrs. Gwendel D. Butler 

Kathryn Caldcleugh 

Claire Crockett 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Crowe 

Virgil Flathouse 

Lucille Garrison 

Gaino Geddie 

D. O. King 

Eloise Markwith 

Mr. and Mrs. Charlie McKinney 

Mr. and Mrs. Julius Seeger 

Mr. and Mrs. Carey Shaw 

Contributing Members 
Donald Bangs 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Brininstool 

Mr. and Mrs. Neil Cecil 

Mr. and Mrs. John Coggins-Peckham 

Mrs. John Conn 
Carl Dykman 
John Lopez 

Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Prestin 
W. S. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph White 

Advancing Members 

Carolyn Ball 

Claude Beeman III 

Margie Bridges 

Lilith Browning 

Estella Cameron 

Jan Castleberry 

Elizabeth Criswell 

Latonna DeShazo 

Dr. Jerry Drennan 

Mrs. William Fey 

Sister Norma Garcia 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Harper 

Fran Herripgton 

Nancy L. Higgs 

N. B. Hudnall 

Pauline Huff 

Edith Hunker 

Eulalia Huschka 

Mr. and Mrs. James Kallina 

Evelyn Kamuchey 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Keleman 

Mr. and Mrs. Leroy Knippe 

Jan Longfellow 

Georgia Malitz 

Joseph Martin 

Jane McDonald 

Melinda McKee 

Andres Mechu 

Michael Moore 

Shirley Pacetti 

Sidney Pietzsch 

Mrs. W. L. Pittman 

Mr. and Mrs. Chester Rebok 

Mrs. Ron Ricks 

Carl Roberts 

Bonnie Rogers 

Marvin Sallop 

Charles Sandlin 

Mr. and Mrs. Whiteford Smith 

Robert E. Stout 

Mike Symon 

Mr. and Mrs. Doyle Thompson 

Gary Utley 

Dr. Nancy Wilson 

Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Zufall 


UTAH 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Sanderson 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. George Laramie 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Taylor 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Ned Wheeler 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Steve Baldwin 
Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus W. Freston 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Green 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald L. Jensen 
Donna Rilev 
Mrs. Allan stokes 
Charles Whipple 
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VERMONT 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Flanders 
Janet Hussey 
Anna L. Steffens 


VIRGINIA 

Patron 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Terry 

Sustaining Members 

Raymond Baker 

Mr. and Mrs. George Bell 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Core 

William Dailey 

Joyce K. Jeter 

Mrs. Leo Lewis 

Mr. and Mrs. Obie A. Nunn 

Margaret Sprinkel 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Warden 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Yates 

Contributing Members 
Dr. Thomas R. Behrens 

Patrick Bryant 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Buyas 

Mr. and Mrs. Enid M. Clapp 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Frick 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Goodwin 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Harrod 

Mr. and Mrs. George Herberger 

Paula Kaiser 

Adele Krug 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Lensbower 

Mrs. Ashland Martin 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Marzolf 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed McGann 

Mr. and Mrs. John T. Mitchiner, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard W. Moore 

Kenneth Schiel 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Shaffer 

Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak 

Sharon Svenningsen 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Swafford 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Teta 

Edward Tugg 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary L. Viall 

Terry Wright 

Advancing Members 

James Bengledorf 

Margaret Brennan 

Carol Canaiano 

Eleanore Clarke 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Darrell 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Dowling 

Ronald Duley 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Duncan 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce French 

Harriet Hunt 

LaVerne Jenkins 

Kenneth Lane 

David Lindsey 

Richard P. Melia 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Norman 

Jenet Ore 

Janice Rosen 

James Scott 

Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Smith 

William Steele 

Elizabeth Steffey 

Gerald R. Winalski 

Carol Wolford 


WASHINGTON 

Patrons 

Hugo A. Holcombe 

Helen Northrop 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Sanders 

Sustaining Members 
Harold Arntzen 
Mabel C. Conklin 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer Humphrey 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Petersen 

Contributing Members 

Alice Acosta 

Mr. and Mrs. George Belser 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Carter 

Jack H. Ferris 

Mildred Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Ketchum 

Ray O’Donnell 

Mr. and Mrs. James Rankin 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Bates Barnett, Jr. 

Bob B. Bourke 
Stephen Brauss 
Alice Burch 
lla Crape 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Frederick 

Cecil Harsh 

Allie Joiner 

Janet Mitchell 

Roger Ranger 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Schleiff 
Marjorie Spears 
Elaine Talbot 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Emery Nomeland 
Gerald A. Reed 

Contributing Members 
Richard Barney 

Jack Brady 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert James 

Rex Purvis 

Advancing Members 

Marian Aiken 

Frederick Criss 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Czernicki 

Alice Ervine 

Donald Lurwick 

WISCONSIN 

Benefactor 

Edward Weiler 

Patron 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Maertz 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Cordano 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Pagel 

Herbert Pickell 

Paul Spevacek 


Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Coleman 
Dr. Leo Dicker 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Hathaway 
Leah Head 

Mr. and Mrs. John Kuglitch 
Lucille Olsen 
Leonard Peacock 

Hilda Richey 
Marvin Rood 

Mr. and Mrs. David Watson 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Zola 

Advancing Members 

Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth Brasel 

Eleanore Collins 

Mr. and Mrs. John Gant 

Marcia Hazlett 

Margaret James 

Anita Jascor 

Stanley Johnson 

William Key 

Phyllis Ovans 

David Peterson 

Joan Pitzner 

Hilda Richey 

Richard Rosenberg 

Harriet Tandenberg 

Belle Sullivan 

Marianne Williams 


WYOMING 

Advancing Members 
Barbara Baumgarden 

Mr. and Mrs. Dean Cosner 


\ / I LOVE YOU 

\_/ Necklaces and tie tacs 
Gold on pewter $6.00, pewter 

Write for special group fund raising 


$5.00 

prices 


LISA, 3809 S Divisadero, Visalia, Ca. 93277 


t t t 


NFSD INSURANCE 
for you... for your family! 

• Insures you and your family at low, low rates 

• Builds up funds for your children’s college education 

• Protects your home with our special term plans 

• Pays annual dividends 

• Builds a retirement nest egg 

• Pays double for Accidental Death 

• Gives you membership in one of 
our 126 Divisions 



See one of our representatives or write to: 


National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 


1300 W. Northwest Highway 


Mt. Prospect, Illinois 60056 
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NAD Fees (Annual) 


Individual Membership.$15.00* 

Husband-Wife Membership . 25.00* 

Organizational Affiliation . 25.00 


* Includes DEAF AMERICAN 
subscription 

DEAF AMERICAN subscription, $6.00 
per year or $11.00 for two years. Send re¬ 
mittance to the National Association of 
the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 20910. 


National Consortium Of Programs 
For The Training 
Of Sign Language Instructors 

We are pleased to announce the selection of the following 
programs for membership in the National Consortium of Pro¬ 
grams for the Training of Sign Language Instructors 
(NCPTSLI): 

Region I: Northeastern University (Massachusetts) 

Region II: New York University 

Region III: Gallaudet College 

Region IV: University of Tennessee 

Region V: St. Paul Technical Vocational Institute 

Region VI: East Central University (Oklahoma) 

Region VII: Johnson County Community College (Kan¬ 
sas) 

Region VIII: Community College of Denver 
Region IX: California State University, Northridge 
Region X: Oregon College of Education 

These programs have been invited to serve as regional re¬ 
source centers for matters concerning sign language instruc¬ 
tor training. Full-fledged training programs will not start until 
the summer of 1980. Up to that time, the main function of 
these programs will be groundwork, preparation of new 
courses, getting curriculum accepted and going through the 
traditional red tape. 

For more information or answers to questions, please con¬ 
tact us at CSP. 


National Symposium On Sign 
Language Research 
And Teaching III 

The second meeting of the NSSLRT Planning Committee 
was held in the NAD Home Office on July 7-8, 1979. Specific 
details revealed after this meeting included date and time. 
The next Symposium will be held at the Boston Park Plaza 
Hotel, October 26-30, 1980. The theme, "Teaching ASL as a 
Second Language,” will be developed under five sections: 
Language and Culture, Curriculum, Methods, Materials and 
Evaluation. 


Representatives to the Planning Committee are: NAD/CSP: 
Mel Carter, Ella Lentz, Sandy Trybus; CSUN: Larry Fleischer; 
GALLAUDET: Charlotte Baker, Mervin Garretson, Mike Kemp, 
Raymond Trybus; NTID: Frank Caccamise, Paul Menkis; 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY: Robbin Battison, Harlan 
Lane, Marie Philip; SALK INSTITUTE: Ursula Bellugi, Carol 
Padden. 

More information will follow in several months in the form 
of advertisements and brochures. 

Introducing The CSP Staff 


S. MELVIN CARTER, JR. 

“Mel” 

C.S.P. Director, 

NCPTSLI Project Director 


A native of Virginia, Mel graduated from the Virginia School 
for the Deaf, then from Gallaudet College in 1967, majoring in 
Sociology. Later, he got his master’s in Education Administra¬ 
tion from CSUN’s Leadership Training Program. His work ex¬ 
perience includes teaching at the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf in Faribault, being a principal at the Central North 
Carolina School for the Deaf which is now located in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, and training interpreters as a 
Coordinator for the National Interpreter Training Consortium 
Center at the California State University, Northridge. In addi¬ 
tion to his many and varied responsibilities in the CSP office, 
he is working on his Ed.D. from Brigham Young University in 
Utah. His dissertation focuses on developing ASL Proficiency 
Interview. His special talent is emceeing at banquets and 
conventions, turning the events into gala affairs. And his spe¬ 
cial weakness is sneaking a trip to the Coke machine and 
coming back with a grape soda and two bars of Zagnuts 
candy. 
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SANDRA N. TRYBUS 
“Sandy” 

C.S.P. Administrative Assistant, 
NSSLRT Executive Secretary 


The only “tenured” staff member of CSP (here for more 
than one year), Sandy was formerly the SIGN Membership 
Coordinator. She came from a background in the Deep 
South, growing up in Shreveport, Louisiana, and graduating 
from St. Louis University with a major in History and a minor 
in Education. Her previous work experience includes teach¬ 
ing in elementary schools and working in the social service 
division of hospitals before becoming the mother of two chil¬ 
dren, David and Nicole. Her husband, Raymond, is the di¬ 
rector of the Research Institute at Gallaudet College. Her 
special service to the world is giving gold stars to smokers 
who don’t touch a cigarette for a whole week! 



in Berkeley. Completing a B.A. in Drama and English, she 
went on to jobs as research assistant in the sign linguistics 
labs at Northeastern University in Boston, Massachusetts, 
and Salk Institute in San Diego, California. Returning to Ber¬ 
keley, her hometown, she taught sign language skills and 
structure to hearing and deaf people, as well as to dogs and 
gorillas (ha! ha!). She made a few appearances on TV in NO¬ 
VA’S Across the Silence Barrier , and DEAF Media’s Rainbow’s 
End. Just before coming to NAD, she had a job as Community 
Educator with the Deaf Counseling, Advocacy and Referral 
Agency in Oakland. An avid contributor to the M & M’s candy 
business, she’d drive miles to get a tiny bag. 


PAMELA M. SHANAHAN 
“Pam” 

SIGN Membership Coordinator, 
NCPTSLI Project Secretary 



Pam, a Maryland native, came to the NAD in March, leaving 
her position in a biomedical research laboratory, in search of 
an on-the-job opportunity to learn sign language. Recently, 
Pam earned gold stars from our anti-smoker, Sandy, for com¬ 
pleting four weeks without a cigarette. Congratulations! 


A Californian by birth and love, Ella went to Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege after graduation from the California School for the Deaf 


Position Announcement 

Position: Sign Language Coordinator/Instructor 

Minimum Qualifications: Native user of American Sign Language; sign language teach¬ 
ing experience in a college setting and Master’s degree in Linguistic, Education or 
Rehabilitation Counseling preferred. Willingness to be certified by S.I.G.N. within the 
first year of employment. 

Duties and Responsibilities: The sign language coordinator is responsible for: schedul¬ 
ing all sign language classes in connection with teacher, interpreter and counselor prep¬ 
aration programs offered by the Oregon College of Education; developing and updating 
course outlines for all sign language classes; developing media to be used in sign lan¬ 
guage instruction; upgrading skills of sign language instructional staff; developing 
evaluation, competency criteria and assessment tools to be used in the sign language 
program; teaching advanced sign language classes; following all college policies with 
regard to deadlines, activities, workload and professional demeanor; and other respon¬ 
sibilities as may be assigned. 

Starting Date: Pending grant award 

Application Procedures: Submit letter of intent and resume to: 

John J Freeburg, Director 
Regional Resource Center on Deafness 
Maaske Hall 

Oregon College of Education 
Monmouth, OR 97361 
Phone: (503) 838-1220, ext. 444 
TTY: (503) 838-5115 



$29.95 


w THE EDISON DIGITIMER 

A 
K 
E 

U 
P 


• EQUIPPED WITH A FLASHING LIGHT ALARM 

• DIRECT READOUT NUMBERS FULLY LIGHTED 

• WOOD GRABBED CASE-MADE OF HIGH IMPACT 
PLASTIC 

• USE WITH THE VL-2 BUZZER OR THE VL3 VIBRATOR, 



VIBRALITE 

BABY-CRY ALERT 

*64.95 


A 

L 

A 

R 

M 

S 

if 


• FLASHES LAMP WHEN BABY CRIES 
-WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE BROCHURE SET 


y IBRALITE 
PRODUCTS, 

1 Belleview Ave. 
Ossining, NY 10562 

PHONE! 914-762-2626 


INC 
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New Jersey Begins Interpreter Training Program 


New Jersey Labor and Industry Com¬ 
missioner John J. Horn on July 6, 1979, 
announced the Department has inten¬ 
sified its support for the Interpreter 
Training Program as part of a commit¬ 
ment to services for deaf citizens of New 
Jersey. The department’s Division of the 
Deaf was instrumental in developing, 
with the Office of Community Colleges 
of the Department of Higher Education, 
the Interpreter Training Program which 
is to begin operations in September at 
Union College in Cranford. 

The program at Union College was 
approved last month by the State Board 
of Higher Education following state¬ 
ments of support by Joan H. Wiskowski, 
Assistant Commissioner for Human Re¬ 
sources, Department of Labor and In¬ 
dustry, and Betty Broecker, Director of 
the Division of the Deaf. 

The two-year training program in¬ 
cludes courses in all phases of inter¬ 
preting, coupled with Human Service 
courses. The Division of the Deaf, 
through its Interpreter Referral Service, 
has reported an increasing demand for 
those services, having coordinated a 
total of 3,538 hours of interpreting for 
the deaf in the past 11 months. 

The Division recently opened a Com¬ 
munity Service Center for the deaf at 
Union College. The Center’s telephone 
number is (201) 272-3540. 

* * * 

Following is the Administrative Order 
issued July 9, 1979, establishing the Di¬ 
vision for the Deaf as issued by John J. 
Horn, Commissioner, New Jersey De¬ 
partment of Labor and Industry: 

I. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE DIVI¬ 
SION OF THE DEAF: 

Establishment of the Division of the 
Deaf is hereby confirmed. The Division 
is administered by a Director who re¬ 
ports to the Assistant Commissioner for 
Human Resources. The Director is re¬ 
sponsible for administering and coor¬ 
dinating all programs related to the Di¬ 
vision of the Deaf. 

II. PERSONNEL: 

The staffing composition of the Divi¬ 
sion is established by the recom¬ 
mendations of the Director and the ap¬ 
proval of the Department of Labor and 
Industry, subject to the provisions of the 
Civil Service system. 

III. FUNCTIONS: 

The following functions are respon¬ 
sibilities of the Division of the Deaf: 

1. Collect and tabulate statistics per¬ 
taining to the deaf. 

2. Identify what trades or occupa¬ 
tions are most suitable for deaf indi¬ 
viduals. 


3. Arrange for statewide vocational 
training or retraining when necessary. 

4. Endeavor to create new fields of 
employment for deaf individuals. 

5. Assist in the placement of deaf in¬ 
dividuals in various lines of employ¬ 
ment. 

6. Both cause investigations and file 
complaints on behalf of deaf individuals 
with the Division of Civil Rights con¬ 
cerning the legal rights of and possible 
discrimination against the deaf indi¬ 
viduals. 

7. Assist deaf persons in any sub¬ 
sequent proceedings of investigations 
and/or complaints. 

8. Be concerned with the general 
welfare of all the deaf within the state. 

9. Develop field contacts to increase 
the employability of deaf persons and 
seek the cooperation of state depart¬ 
ments, offices and state agencies and 
local government bodies to assist the 
deaf. 

10. Make reports and recom¬ 
mendations to superiors concerning the 
needs of deaf individuals and related 
matters. 

11. The Director will prepare an an¬ 
nual report for the Commissioner to be 


presented to the Legislature concerning 
a review of the status of services to the 
deaf and recommend priorities for the 
development and coordination of such 
services. The report shall indicate an 
evaluation of the achievements result¬ 
ing from recommendations made in the 
preceding annual report and a state¬ 
ment of the Division’s goals for the next 
year and the programs planned to 
achieve them. 

12. As specified in the legislative 
mandate, maintains an Advisory Coun¬ 
cil consisting of 14 members, seven ap¬ 
pointed by the Governor, and seven rep¬ 
resenting the following: 

Department of Education 
Department of Higher Education 
Department of Health 
Department of Human Services 
Division of Vocational Rehabilita¬ 
tion 

Division of Human Resources in the 
Department of Community Affairs 
Marie H. Katzenbach School for the 
Deaf 

The legislative mandate also specifies 
that of the seven members appointed by 
the Governor, five are to be deaf citi¬ 
zens. 






If you are traveling to our nation's capital, 
plan to visit THE LOOK OF SOUND - 
a multi-media, walk-through exhibit on 
deafness and the work of Gallaudet College. 

THE LOOK OF SOUND is open Mondays 
through Fridays from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 

Additional tours can be arranged for persons 
with special interests. Groups wishing to 
visit THE LOOK OF SOUND should make 
reservations in advance. Phone (202) 447-0741 
or TTY (202) 447-0480 or write the Visitors 

Coordinator, THE LOOK OF SOUND, 

Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 20002. |MW f 

egg t oo^ 


_ 
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Resolution 

American Sign Language 

WHEREAS, languages approved during the 1978-1979 Bilingual Education Fel¬ 
lowship Program included Arabic, Blackfoot, Cantonese, Cherokee, Chinese, 
Choctaw, Creek, Filipino, French, Greek, Hopi, Italian, Japanese, Kowa, Korean, 
Navajo, Northern Cheyenne, Portugese, Russian, Seminole, Spanish, Tagalong, 
Thai, and Vietnamese, and 

WHEREAS, it has been reported that American Sign Language (ASL) is one of the 
most widely used languages in the United States after English and Spanish, and 
WHEREAS, ASL continues to be omitted from the current listing of the 68 lan¬ 
guages officially recognized within the Bilingual Education Act, and 

WHEREAS, recent and ongoing studies in linguistics ascertain that ASL carries 
unique phonological (cherematic), semantic, morphological, and transformational 
rules which make it a distinctive language apart from English, thus qualifying 
under the requirements of the Bilingual Education Act, including the requirement 
to meet the “special education needs of children who have limited English- 
speaking ability,” and whereas ASL functions as the dominant language of many 
deaf persons in a bilingual cultural context, and 
WHEREAS, approximately 54,000 deaf children are now attending elementary 
and secondary education programs in this country, and an additional 6,000 deaf 
students are pursuing study in postsecondary programs, most of whom encounter 
difficulties with the English language and require a supportive bilingual ap¬ 
proach, and whereas, a 1978 petition to recognize ASL has not been approved, 
WHEREAS, the Constitution and the Congress of the United States government 
are committed to equal opportunities for all American citizens, including those 
who are deaf, to acquire necessary cognition and affection through whatever edu¬ 
cational and cultural settings may be relevant, therefore, 

At the second annual National Symposium on Sign Language Research and 
Teaching sponsored by the National Association of the Deaf, Gallaudet College, 
the Salk Institute of the University of California at San Diego, the Center of Deaf¬ 
ness and the Department of Special Education at California State University, 
Northridge, with 350 representatives meeting in San Diego, California, October 
15-19, 1978, in convocation assembled, formally 
RESOLVED that the Symposium appeal to the United States Office of Education 
to reconsider and to approve inclusion of American Sign Language on the Biling¬ 
ual Education Act list of official languages. 



Identify correspondence, possessions or 
decorate with your favorite "I Love You" 
designs. Choose any one of five designs 
with three lines. 20 letters and spaces 
per line. Styles ::(#1 in blue. #2 in gold. 
#3 in red. #4 in black. #5 in green). Your 
name and address printed in black. 
Brighton up your letters with our new 
1-V’ x Vi" self-adhesive Deaf Aware¬ 
ness labels. Write for special club 
discounts. 225 (alike) - $4. 450 (alike) - 
$6. 1000 (alike) - $12. Yours only thru: 
The 1 hove You Cift Co.. 805 N. Royal St.. 
Alexandria. Va. 22314. Please add $.20 
per set for postage and handling. Allow 
4 weeks for delivery. Also, special RID. 
NAD. JR. NAD and club designs may be 
ordered. Please write for details. 


IMPACT Advertising 

• Immediate 

• For months 

• Even for years 

THE DEAF AMERICAN 
6374 Kingswood Drive 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46256 


Linda Corrado, NTID 
Graduate, Receives Medical 
Record Award 

Linda Corrado, a medical record pro¬ 
gram graduate from the National Tech¬ 
nical Institute for the Deaf (NTID) in 
Rochester, New York, has received the 
Scholarship Award from the Medical 
Record Association of New York State. 

The award recognizes Linda’s 
academic achievement on her 3.84 
grade point average, community activity 
as a volunteer worker with the First 
Bible Baptist Church of Greece, New 
York, and planned employment in the 
medical record field following gradua¬ 
tion. She is a graduate of the Little Falls 
High School, Little Falls, New York and 
lives in Henrietta, a suburb of Roches¬ 
ter. The MRANYS Scholarship Award is 
the first of its kind given to an NTID deaf 
student. 

Currently, Linda is employed as a data 
abstract coordinator in the medical re¬ 
cords department of the Highland Hos¬ 
pital, Rochester. 



Mrs. Linda Corrado, (left), newly graduated from the National Technical Institute for the Deaf at Roches¬ 
ter Institute of Technology, reviews her new job as a data abstract coordinator at Highland Hospital, 
with her supervisor, Mrs. Sharon Insero, medical records director. Mrs. Corrado has received the 
Scholarship Award from the Medical Record Association of New York State—the first of its kind given to 
an NTID deaf student. 
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L CHECKMATE! 

H t by 

-—A—A "Loco" Ladner 


We have received results of two re¬ 
gional tournaments sponsored by the 
NAD Committee on Silent Chess and 
other organizations: Peter Hershon of 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, arranged 
the New England Regional Tournament 
on April 29, 1979, at D.E.A.F. Inc., with 
nine participants. We understand that 
the Massachusetts State Association of 
the Deaf and the newly formed New En¬ 
gland Chess Club for the Deaf coordi¬ 
nated in sponsoring this tournament. 

Peter Hershon took top honors with 
six wins and no losses, followed by 
Anton Phensick with five wins and one 
loss. The tournament lasted eight hours 
and chess clocks were used. Peter had 
tried for three years to arrange a tour¬ 
nament and thus deserves a hand for 
his persistence and final success. 

Russell Chauvenet set up the Mid- 
Atlantic Regional Tournament at Gal- 
laudet College on June 9, 1979. Russ 
took first with four wins and no losses. 
Other players were Mike Bienenstock 
(3-1); Ed Shipley (2-2); James Hale, Sam 
McCarthy and Henry Buzzard, each with 
one win and three losses. Cash prizes 
were awarded. Here is the game won by 
Russ over the runnerup: 

White: Bienenstock Black: Chauvenet 


1 . 

P-K4 

P-QB4 

2. 

N-KB3 

P-K3 

3. 

P-Q4 

PxP 

4. 

NxP 

N-KB3 

5. 

N-QB3 

N-B3 

6. 

NxN 

NPxN 

7. 

B-KN5 

P-KR3 

8. 

B-R4 

Q-R4 

9. 

BxN 

NPxN 

10 . 

P-QR3 ? 

R-QN1 

11. 

Q-B1 (a) 

P-KB4 (b) 

12. 

P-QN4 

Q-K4 

13. 

N-K2 (c) 

PxP 

14. 

R-QN1 

B-KN2 

15. 

Q-K3 

P-QR4 

16. 

N-N3 

P-KB4 

17. 

R-N3 ?? 

P-B5 

18. 

QxKP 

PxN 

19. 

QxQ 

PxP ch 

20. 

KxP 

BxQ (d) 


• Comments by Russ: (a) At least White sees that 
11. R-N1 is answered by 11 . . . RxP; 12. RxR, 
QxN ch. But the Queen is not happy here and 
P-QN4 might as well have been played at once, 
(b) Looking to clear the long black diagonal for 
Black’s KB. (c) Giving up the pawn in order to 
avoid more serious loss of material, (d) White has 
lost a piece without compensation and it’s all 
over although White didn’t resign until move 36. 
(Note by the Editor: A possible alternate for 17. 
R-N3 might be N-R5 but we have not deeply 
analyzed it.) 


• Future Tournaments: The Far West Regional 
Tournament will be held in Oakland on Sep¬ 
tember 1-2 with joint sponsorship by our NAD 
Chess Committee and the East Bay Chapter Con¬ 
vention Committee for the CAD Convention. This 
tournament has been a tradition for almost 25 
years. Emil Ladner and Einer Rosenkjar will di¬ 
rect it. 

• Dr. Robert Donoghue and H. Wallace Jones will 
arrange for the Mid-West Regional Tournament 
in Chicago on October 6-7 at the Chicago Club 
for the Deaf. The NAD Chess Committee will do¬ 
nate a trophy as it did for the other regional tour¬ 
naments. 

• Winners and runnersup of all these tournaments, 
with others who are proven skilled players but 
not able to enter any tournament, will be eligible 
for the National Tournament sometime in the 
spring of 1980—tentatively at St. Louis at the 
CID, March 29-April 6. 

One of the best ways to improve one’s 
game is to enter local USCF rated tour¬ 
naments. Recently we entered one held 
at the University of California and 
emerged with a 3-1 score for second 
place. We played in the “C” rated sec¬ 
tion. We managed to defeat several 
players rated above us as in this game: 


White: Bill Pollock (1500) 


1 . 

P-Q4 

P-Q4 

2. 

P-QB4 

P-K3 

3. 

N-QB3 

N-KB3 

4. 

B-N5 

B-K2 

5. 

N-B3 

0-0 

6. 

P-K3 

N-Q2 

7. 

R-B1 

P-QR3 

8. 

B-Q3 

PxP 

9. 

BxP 

P-N4 

10. 

B-N3 

B-N2 

11. 

0-0 

P-R3 

12 . 

B-R4 

R-B1 

13. 

P-QR4 

P-B3 

14. 

Q-Q3 

N-B4 

15. 

Q-Q1 

NxB 

16. 

QxN 

P-N5 

17. 

N-K2 

P-QR4 

18. 

KR-Q1 

N-Q4 

19. 

B-N3 

Q-N3 

20. 

R-B2 

P-QB4 


Black: Emil Ladner (1307) 


21. 

N-K5 

Q-R3 

22. 

R/1-QB1 

N-B3 

23. 

N-Q3 ? (a) 

B-Q4 

24. 

R-B4 

BxR 

25. 

QxB 

QxQ 

26. 

RxQ 

PxP 

27. 

RxP 

R-B7 

28. 

N/2-B4 

KR-B1 

29. 

P-R3 

B-B4 

30. 

NxB 

R/7 xN 

31. 

R-Q6 

R/4-B3 

32. 

R-Q4 

R-B7 

33. 

N-Q3 

N-Q4 

34. 

B-Q6 

R/7-B5 

35. 

B-K5 

P-B3 

36. 

RxR 

RxR 

37. 

B-Q4 

P-K4 

38. 

B-R7 

P-N6 

39. 

P-N3 

RxP 


40. 

N-B1 

R-N5 

41. 

P-K4 

N-B2 

42. 

N-Q3 

R-N2 

43. 

B-B5 

P-R5 

44. 

K-B1 

N-K3 

45. 

B-K3 

P-R6 

46. 

P-R4 

P-R7 

47. 

Resigns (b) 



Notes by the Editor: (a) The first break 
of the game. White needed to notice 
that his.Queen was boxed in and to pre¬ 
vent B-Q4, perhaps by NQ-B4 or to 
move Q-R2. (b) Black will queen his 
pawn. 

Dale Nichols won the following game 
in the third round of a U.S.C.F. rated 
tournament on January 14, 1978. He 
played very well to defeat Minnis who 
had drawn with the winner of the tour¬ 
nament: 


White: Minnis Black: Nichols 


1 . 

P-K4 

P-QB4 (a) 

2. 

N-KB3 

N-QB3 

3. 

P-Q4 

PxP 

4. 

NxP 

P-Q3 

5. 

N-QB3 

N-B3 

6. 

B-KN5 (b) 

P-K3 

7. 

B-K2 

B-K2 

8. 

Q-Q2 

0-0 

9. 

0-0-0 

P-QR3 

10. 

P-KR4 

P-R3 

11. 

B-K3 

P-K4 (c) 

12. 

N-N3 

B-K3 

13. 

P-B3 (d) 

BxN 

14. 

RPxB 

Q-R4 

15. 

K-N1 

N-QN5 

16. 

P-N4 

KR-B1 (e) 

17. 

P-N5 

N-R4 

18. 

KR-N1 (f) 

PxP 

19. 

BxP 

N-B5 (g) 

20. 

BxN (h) 

PxB 

21. 

B-B4 (i) 

B-B3 

22. 

QxBP (j) 

BxN (k) 

23. 

QxP ch 

K-R1 

24. 

Resigns (1) 



Notes by Dale: (a) I feel more confi¬ 
dent using the Sicilian Defense against 
players of the same caliber as my¬ 
self— also it opens for attacks and 
shows White that Black is out to win. (b) 
This move prevents the financhetto of 
my KB. (c) Another Black pawn move to 
keep an enemy piece out of Black’s ter¬ 
ritory. (d) Perhaps better was 13. N-Q5. 
(e) QR-B1 was better but no matter, (f) 
Maybe better is QR-N1. (g) This move 
took more than 15 minutes, (h) Remov¬ 
ing the pesky Knight. If 20. BxB there 
follows 20 . . . RxN; 21. QxR (if 21.PxR, 
Q-R7 ch and mate next move) NxB; 22. 
Q-K3, NxR; (Dale overlooked a mate at 
R7—Ed.) (i) Preventing . . . RxN, but 
Black has another piece which will do 
the job for the Rook, (j) White thinks the 
blockade of his Bishop has freed the 
Queen’s protection of the Knight and 
that BxN cannot be possible, (k) At long 
last the only defender is kicked out of 
bounds! (I) White apparently overlooked 
that the Black Queen guards KR4, pre¬ 
venting mate. So White resigns for 
Black mates soon. 

Well played, Dale, and thanks for 
sending us the game.—Editor. 
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CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 

CLUB DIRECTORY ADS 

Current rate: $12.00 per year (11 Inser¬ 
tions), payable in advance. Send orders 
to Editor, THE DEAF AMERICAN, 6374 
Kingswood Drive, Indianapolis, Indiana 
46256. 


Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


At the crossroads of America .. . 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.; and 
7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 p.m. Special 
services for the deaf. 

Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216) 836-5530 TTY 
(216)836-5531 Voice. 


HURTING? God Cares for the Deaf. 

BETHEL TEMPLE FOR THE DEAF 
of the Assemblies of God 
327 S. Smithville Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45403 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship Hour, 10:45 a.m.; 
Gospel Hour, 6:30 p.m. 

All services in Total communication. 

Rev. Fred E. Gravatt, Pastor 
513-253-3119 TTY (Office) 
513-254-4709 TTY (Residence) 


When in Baltimore, welcome to . . . 

DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 

Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Bruce E. Brewster, pastor. Phone 467-8041 
Jesus said, "I am the way, the truth and the 
life.”—John 14:6 


Baptist 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 

1032 Edmonds Ave., N.E., Renton, Wash. 
98055 

Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Associate Pastor to the 
Deaf, Fred H. DeBerry. Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; 
Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the 
Deaf). Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for 
the Deaf) 


APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
Denver, Colorado 

11200 W. 32nd Ave. Wheat Ridge, Colo. 
80033 

Rev. Gary Shoemaker, Minister to the Deaf 
Separate services in Deaf Chapel at 10:50 a.m. and 
7:00 p.m. 

Worship With Us 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 

Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third floor, 
Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 9:00 a.m., 
for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 a.m. 

Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m., Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m., Live Color-TV-Channel 10 


Come and learn God’s word at... 

HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94605 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. & 7 p.m.; 
Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed. Bible and prayer, 

7:30 p.m. 

Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor: James L. Parker, B. S., M. Div., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

811 Wealthy Street, S.E., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 
Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible Study 
Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Christian Outreach for the Deaf 


BETHLEHEM BAPTIST CHURCH 
4601 West Ox Road, Fairfax, Va. 22030 

Pastor: B. W. Sanders 
703-631-1112 

All services interpreted for the deaf. 


When in Greater Atlanta, Visit 

COLONIAL HILLS BAPTIST CHURCH 
2130 Newnan Ave., East Point, Georgia 
30344 

All services signed for the deaf. Sunday services 
11:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. Take Highway 166—Main 
Street Exit. Phone 404-753-7025. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF LAKEWOOD 
DEAF CHAPEL 

5336 Arbor Rd., Long Beach, CA 90808 

John P. Fatticci, Pastor to the Deaf 
Sunday 9:00 & 10:45 a.m.; Wednesday 7:00 p.m. 
Pastor signs and speaks at the same time. Usually 
the first Sunday of the month—Communion and 
worship with the hearing and deaf at 10:45 a.m. at 
the front of the big church. 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 

Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday School for deaf 
11:00 a.m., Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended 


Visiting The Sarasota, Fla. Area? 
Welcome to . . . 

SOUTHSIDE BAPTIST CHURCH 
2035 Magnolia St. 

(Off of the 3200 Block of South Hwy. 41) 
Services Interpreted for the Deaf 
Sundays at 11:00 A.M. & 7:30 P.M. 


When in Indiana’s capital.. . 

Visit Central Indiana’s largest Deaf Department at 

INDIANAPOLIS BAPTIST TEMPLE 
2635 South East St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Central Indiana’s largest Sunday School, located 
behind K-Mart on South 31 

Deaf Chapel Hour 10:00 a.m.; Sunday eve 7:30 p.m. 
services interpreted. 

Dr. Greg Dixon, Pastor 
Church office phone (317) 787-3231 (TTY) 


When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 

CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 
Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at. . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507 


22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 

Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 
Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted for the deaf, 
including all music. 

Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will find a 
cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 
Calif. 92683 

Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30 worship, 11:00. 
Sunday night Christian life studies, 6:00; worship 
service. 7:00. 

Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
Church phone 714-894-3349 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning worship 
11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. Evening wor¬ 
ship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

"In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in Sunday 
School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us for lunch on 
the second Sunday of each month—a special fellow¬ 
ship for the deaf. Evening worship, 7:00; Wednesday 
services, 7:00. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Anton C. Uth, Pastor 


When in the Nation’s Capital . . . 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 

Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks west of 
Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 11:00 
a.m. All other services interpreted. 

Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 


COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 West Columbia Street 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046 

The Deaf Department invites you to attend Sunday 
School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services at 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the deaf. 


TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Derry Rd., Rte. 102, Hudson, N.H. 03051 

Pastor: Arlo Elam 

Interpreters: Frank and Carol Robertson 
603-883-4850 TTY or voice 
All services interpreted for deaf. Sunday: Bible 
Study at 9:45 a.m.; worship at 11:00 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. Wednesday: Evening service 7:00 p.m. 


Catholic 


Roman Catholic 
Immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, III. 60126 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 a.m., 2nd 
and 4th Sundays, September through June. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CENTER 
FOR THE DEAF 

Archdiocese of Washington, D.C. 

7202 Buchanan Street, Landover Hills, Mary¬ 
land 20784 

Phone: Voice or TTY 301-459-7464 (or 65) 
Mass every Sunday 11:30 a.m. 

Fr. Jay Krouse, Director 
Mrs. Jan Daly, Director of Rel. Ed. 
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NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St. y New Orleans, La. 
70117 

(504) 949-4413 24-Hour Answering Service 

Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) 

Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish for the 
Hearing Impaired, followed by social. 

Socials: Saturday, 8 p.m. to midnight (Hall) 

Hall: 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943-7888. 
24-Hour Educational Service (504) 945-4121 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 
Rev. Paul H. Desrosiers 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


ST. JOHN’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 

TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 

Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


ST. BERNARD’S CHURCH 
2500 W. Avenue 33, Los Angeles, CA 90065. 

Masses are celebrated every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. in 
the sign language. Socials immediately follow in the 
hall. 


ST. ANTHONY’S CHURCH 
Maywood Way and “C” St., Oxnard, CA 
93034. 

Mass is celebrated each third Sunday of the month 
at 2:30 p.m. in the sign language. 


ST. BARNABAS’ MISSION TO THE DEAF 
at St. John’s Church, Norwood Parish 
6701 Wisconsin Ave., Chevy Chase, MD 
20015 

Services every Sunday, 10 a.m. For information, 
write or call Barbara Stevens, 10317 Royal Rd., 
Silver Spring, MD 20903, TTY (home) 301-439-3856, 
(office) 202-447-0560. 


MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5215 Seward Street, Omaha, NB 68104 

Moderator, Rev. James Vance, C.S.S.R. 
Phone-TTY (402) 558-4214 (24 hr. answering) Mass 
every Sunday at 10 a.m. Rolls and coffee after mass. 
Dinner every 1st Sunday of month. Holy Days and 
first Fridays, Mass, 7 p.m. 


Church of Christ 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 
Md. 20850 

Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Gamer 


HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 

Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 7:30 
p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. 


FAITH CHURCH 

A United Church of Christ 

23W371 Armitage Ave., Glen Ellyn, III. 60137 

Service at 10:30 each Sunday 
Minister: Rev. Gerald W. Rees 


When in Idaho, visit.. . 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 

Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off 1-280 at Starr 
Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight east. 

Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling, Minister available 
for services in your town. Deaf chapel separate from 
hearing. Minister available to help you. 

Visitors warmly welcome. 


When in Rockford, Illinois, welcome to 

CALVARY CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5455 Charles, St., Rockford, III. 61108 

A non-denominational Christian Church. Signed 
Bible Studies Sunday, 9 a.m. Interpreted weekly 
services, 10 a.m., 7 p.m. 


ALL SAINT’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Cathedral of the Incarnation 

36 Cathedral Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 

Communion service and fellowship, Cathedral Hall 
Chapel, every 4th Sunday, 3 p.m. Interpreted morn¬ 
ing services—Feast Days. July and August third 
Sundays—Cathedral. 


In Los Angeles area, worship at. . . 

MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 a.m., 
6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 

Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00 


When in Nashville area, welcome to . . . 

CENTRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST 
145 Fifth Avenue, North, Nashville, TN, 
37219 

Bible study, 9:45 a.m.; worship, 10:50 a.m. and 6 
p.m. Wednesday Bible study, 7:30 p.m. 

Frank Rushing, Deaf Minister 
Office (615) 255-3807—Home (615) 361-0530, 
Both TTY or Voice 

"Promoting Christianity Among the Deaf’ 


Episcopal 


ST. JUDE’S MISSION OF THE DEAF 
St. Michael’s Church 
Klllean Park, Colonie, New York 

Each 2nd and 4th Sunday 
2:00 p.m. 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH MISSION OF THE DEAF 
833 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wl 53233 

(414) 271-1340 TTY & Voice 
Signed/Interpreted Masses every Sunday and on 
Holy Days as announced. Church School and Adult 
Forum. Captioned Films and Sign Language 
Classes. All Sacraments available in Total Com¬ 
munication. 

Wm. R. Newby, AHC 


ST. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 

Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 

Welcomes you to worship with us at any of our 75 
churches across the nation. 

For information or location of the church nearest 
you, consult your telephone directory or write to: 

The Ven. Camille Desmarais, President 
2201 Cedar Crest Drive 
or 

The Rev. Robert H. Grindrod, Secretary 
504 West Hanover Street 
Hanover, Pennsylvania 17331 


ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Second Sunday each month, 7:00 p.m., at the Epis¬ 
copal Church of Saint Mark the Evangelist. 

1750 East Oakland Park Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33334 

The Reverend Charles Folsom-Jones, Pastor 
TTY 305-563-4508 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p;m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave., near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10024 

ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
When in historic Philadelphia, a warm welcome to 
worship with us! Services every Sunday, 1:30 p.m. 
St. Stephen’s Church, 10th below Market, in Center 
City, Philadelphia. 


When in Rochester, N.Y., welcome to 

EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

St. Mark’s & St. John’s Episcopal Church 
1245 Culver Road (South of Empire Blvd.) 
Rochester, New York 14609 

Services 9 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Bum worth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 


Lutheran 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 

6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 

Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to .. . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


We are happy to greet you at. . . 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 

Every Sunday; Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship Serv¬ 
ice, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as¬ 
sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 

ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

421 W. 145 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10031 

Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 
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Visiting New York "Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 
11373 

11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Frederick Anson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


In Indianapolis it’s . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Worship with Us every Sunday at 10:30 A.M. 
Total Communication Services. 

Pastor Marlow J. Olson 
TTY & Voice (317) 283-2623 


Welcome to .. . 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portland, OR. 97218 

Worship every Sunday at 9:30 a.m. 

One block north of Stark on 47th 
503-256-9598, Voice or TTY 
Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor 


Welcome to . . . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 

Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 

Walter Uhlig, pastor, Phone 561-9030 


You are welcome to worship at. . . 

HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 

Just west of Rode way Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Wm. Lange, pastor 
TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 
Home 724-4097 


When in Central Texas, be sure to visit at. . . 

JESUS LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
1307 Newton Ave., Austin, TX 78704 

Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m.; Sunday School 
during school year at 9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Richard Reinap, Pastor 
TTY and voice (512) 422-1715; home TTY and voice 
(512) 441-1636. 

Just across the street from TSD. 


ROQATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Belcher and Highway 19) 

A church of the deaf, by the deaf, for the deaf. Our 
services are conducted in sign language by the 
pastors. Services 1st Sunday, 2:00 p.m.; 3rd Sunday, 
7:00 p.m. TTY and Voice—531-2761. . 

Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, pastor; Rev. Gary 
Bomberger, associate 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 

Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
or 621-8950 

Every Sunday: 

Bible Class 10:00 A.M. 

Worship Service 11:00 A.M. 

Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N.J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland "G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fellowship 
Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 

ST. GEORGE’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 

Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1862 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 

Services: 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 

23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST’S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 

Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, III. 69435 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass Service at 
10:45 a.m., 3rd Sunday, September through June. 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 

LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Services held every fourth Sunday of the month ex¬ 
cept July and August at 3:00 p.m. 

An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 

1050 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday worship services, 

11:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m., signed. 


Interdenominational 

SALEM DEAF FELLOWSHIP 

Meets in THE CHAPEL rented from th. First Free 
Methodist Church, 4455 Silverton Road (enter off 
45th). 

Salem, Oregon 97303 

Pastor William M. Erickson, Director 
Voice/MCM (503) 581-1874 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; worship 11:00 a.m. We are 
a cooperative ministry for the deaf by the churches 
of Salem. We welcome you to study, worship and 
fellowship with us. 


AMERICAN MISSIONS TO THE DEAF, INC. 
Rev. C. Ray Roush, Chairman 
P.O. Box 424, State Line, Pa. 17263 
TTY 717-597-8800 

World’s only independent, fundamental Deaf Mis¬ 
sion Board—for and by the deaf. Deaf Evangelists 
for your church. Foreign missionaries to the deaf. 
Gospel magazine, "Hearing Hearts.” Overhead 
transparencies for loan. Tracts and Bible Studies for 
the deaf. Write for more information. 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
201 W. 13th St. (at 7th Ave.) 

New York, N.Y. 10001 

212-242-1212 

Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m. signed. 
Everyone is, naturally, welcome. 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 

All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH 

21OO Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church service, 11:00 a.m. 
Tuesday evenings, captioned movies 
Pastor Edward Vaught 
484-6696 (TTY and voice) 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 

7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Other Denominations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning worship, 
11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 7:30 p.m. 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 
96815 

Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. Wed. 
Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. Children’s 
weekday religious education classes 

Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. and 
7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 

"A friendly place to congregate” 

Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Fri., 6 
p.m.-ll:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m.-l:30 a.m.; Sun., 6 p.m.- 
11:30 p.m. 


In Atlanta, it’s the 

GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 

ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 

Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4221 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago, III. 60641 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest. . . 

DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by ... 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Wayne Walters, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha (welcome) from . . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

American Legion Auxiliary Hall 

612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


When in New Hampshire, come to the . . . 

MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 
126 Lowell St., Manchester, N.H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


When in Illinois, visit the 

ROCKFORD DEAF AWARENESS 
ASSOCIATION 

Meets the third Thursday at 7:00 p.m. at the Seton 
Center, 921 W. State Street, Rockford, Illinois 
Mailing address: 405 Robert Ave., Rockford, II. 
61107 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


When in Oklahoma City, the OKIES 
welcome you to 

OKLAHOMA CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1106 N.W. 15th St., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 73106 

TTY 1-405-528-9771 
Open every Friday and Saturday night. 


When in Orlando, please come to the . . . 

ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Loch Haven Park Neighborhood Center 
610 North Lake Formosa Drive 
Orlando, Florida 32803 

Social and captioned movies on 3rd Saturday night 
of each month. 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 

TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4255 56th Ave. N., St. Petersburg, FL. 

Largest club for the deaf on Florida’s West Coast. 
Why not visit us? You will like us. Socials every 1st 
and 2nd Saturday evenings. Mail communications to 
W. H. Woods, Sr. Secretary, 3033 - 39th Ave. N., St. 
Petersburg, FL. 33714. 


THE TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF 

(Windhorst A. W. Lodge No. 185, F&AM) 

5011 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Florida 33603 

Open every 2nd Friday night. 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 

Meets at 1223 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90006. 

Third Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 
7812 Borson St., Downey, Calif. 90242 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


TACOMA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Welcome to 

Community Hall, 4851 S. Tacoma Way 
Tacoma, Washington 

Every 4th week of month. Social every other month 
from February. Meetings every other month from 
January. 

Dorothy Hopey, Secretary 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Samuel D. Shultz, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Hotel Edison, 226 W. 47th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Irving Alpert, president 
Henry Roth, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


“OUR WAY” 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 

National Conference of Synagogue Youth 

116 E. 27th St., New York, N.Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
2136A N.E. 2nd Street, North Miami, Fla. 
33162 

Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 

Secretary: Eleanor Struble 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 

Alvin Klugman, President 
3023 Oakhurst Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90034 

Kenneth Rothschild, Secretary-Treasurer 
6 Overlook Drive 
Sloatsburg, New York 10974 

Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

1980 NCJD CONVENTION 
Granit Hotel & Country Club, Kerhonkson, 
New York 
August 17-24 


DEAF AMERICAN Advertising Rates 

(Per Insertion) 


Full page 
Half page 
One-third page 
Column inch 


1 insertion 

$150.00 

86.25 

60.00 

6.25 


6 insertions 

$135.00 

77.62 

54.00 

5.63 


11 insertions 

$120.00 

69.00 

48.00 

5.00 


Other rates upon request 

Discounts: Cooperating Member (state) associations of the NAD, 30%; 
affiliated organizations, 20%; advertising agencies, 15%. 

The DEAF AMERICAN is printed by the offset process. Advertisements 
having illustrations should be "camera ready.” 

Send orders to The Editor; THE DEAF AMERICAN, 6374 Kingswood Dr., 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46256. 
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